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University of California Library 


furnished with slotted upright steel bookstack of this type, 
five tiers of stack and mezzanine floors in the Main Stack 
Room and two tiers and mezzanine floor inthe Bancroft Read- 


ing Room. See pages 259-262 of thisissue describing library. 
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bookshelving and technical library equipment. 
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Tue conference at Ottawa of the American 
Library Association should bring together on 
the Canadian side of the line which does not 
separate the two great English-speaking na- 
tions of America, a very large 
from the United States, as well as an unusual 


attendance 


attendance of Canadian librarians, who, un- 


fortunately, have been but sparsely repre- 


sented at most of the conferences within the 
United States. It is always with peculiar 
gratification that we refer to the fact that 
the American Library Association is com- 
prehensive of both nations, and uses the 


word American in its widest English sense. 
In the library profession, happily, there is 
ample and complete reciprocity between Can- 
ada and the United States, and the strong 
feeling of brotherhood—and sistership—should 
be strengthened at the coming conference. 
The post conference excursion will be of ex- 
ceptional attractiveness interest, 
and will especially give opportunity of min- 
gling in social relationship during the steamer 
voyage, to an extent impossible during the 
busy events of conference week. Veterans 
in the Association will recail with pleasure 
the previous delightful excursion on the Sa- 
guenay in 1900, and can assure the younger 
folk that this should be one of the most 
enjoyable of conference journeys. 


and scenic 


Tue keynote of the Ottawa meetings, as 
sounded by President Elmendorf, will be the 
relation of the library to individuals, both 
without the library and within the staff, and 
this general topic should make the meeting 
of especial personal interest, as well as pro- 
fessional value. It is good to note that while 
there will be several outside speakers, it has 
been the aim of the committee to 
bring to the front members of the A. L. A. 
who have not been heard from for some 
years, and to give ample time for discussion, 
an opportunity which recent conferences have 
sadly lacked. Of course, one of the most 
pleasant features will be the opportunity of 
knowing more of the Canadian brethren than 
has hitherto been possible, and both in cer- 
tain of the addresses and in the provisions 
for social intercourse, this international in- 
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terchange will be kept in view. It is further 
to be hoped that our English brethren will 
be represented by a_ substantial 
and thus invite by their own example an ade- 
American delegation at Liverpool in 
September. It is a constant regret on this 
side of the water that so few of English 
librarians have attended A. L. A. conferences, 
and the conference in Canada should give a 


delegation, 


quate 


special reason for a visit this year. The oc 


casion, as we have before noted, should be 
made the opportunity of developing a distine- 
tively national library for toward 
which English and alike 
lend the cooperation of their hearty approval 


Canada, 


Americans should 


THE question of insurance in libraries has 
uever come prominently to the front, but it 
is worth special consideration, in view of the 
various questions that may be raised. The 
insurance of the ordinary collection of books 
is a simple enough matter, and the decision 
whether or not to insure depends on the con- 
ditions of the building and the amount oi 
premium. In respect to collections 
which contain books of rarity, not replaceable 
and literally “beyond price,” the question of 
nioney return is incidental only, but a defin- 
iie valuation is possible, so that the problem 
is again simple. On the third question of the 


special 


insurance of the card catalogue and such 
records, there is more to be said. It is im- 
possible to find an altogether satisfactory 


for the valuation of the card catalogue 
cost of compilation furnishes the first 
but this may be more or less than the 


basis 
The 
data, 
cost of replacement; and the value of a card 
catalogue in case of fire would depend very 


much upon whether or not the books cata- 
loged were saved or burned. It is possible, 
however, to make with the insurance com- 


panies specific agreement on the basis of 
a stated arbitrary valuation, with provision 
that the partial loss of the material should 
be considered a total loss, as is indeed pretty 
nearly the fact. The premium would then be 
this basis, but might prove rather 
It is to be hoped that there may 
be some fruitful discussion of this topic at 
library meetings or in these columns. 


paid on 


excessive 
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THe question was considered some time 
ago, in connection with the union catalog of 
the Brooklyn Public Library, which was 
housed in the administration building, former- 
ly a dwelling house and involving consider- 
able danger from fire. Instead of insuring 
the catalog, it was decided to add a fireproof 
room of low cost and store the catalog there, 
so that in case of the destruction of the 
original building the catalog would be saved. 
Also, the precaution was taken, which would 
be worth consideration by other libraries, of 
coming to an understanding with the fire de- 
partment, and especially the fire companies 
nearby, as to ensuring the safety of this part 
of the building. It may be added that it 
is well to have such an understanding as to 
what parts of a library collection are to be 
saved first when conflagration threatens, as, 
for instance, the special collections or the 
card catalog. Cards, even when packed in 
wooden trays, are not very combustible and 
are, indeed, slow burning when a fire reaches 
them. In most cases it might prove wiser 
to take precautions as to the safety of the 
catalog than to pay what would perhaps be 
an excessive premium on the money value 
that can be realized. 


Tue death of Mrs. Minerva A, Saunders, 
of Pawtucket, will recall forcibly to the older 
members of the A. L. A. the remarkable 
change of conditions since she made herself 
a pioneer in two directions of library progress 
—open shelves and children’s work. In the 
days when shelves, inaccessible to the 
public, were the rule in this country, and 
when the hot debate on open shelves had not 
even commenced on the other side of the 
water, Mrs. Saunders set an example in the 
little Pawtucket library of making all the 
books accessible, and made herself the advo- 
cate in A, L. A. meetings of what has proved 
to be so great and successful a change in 
library method. Her genial and sympathetic 
nature made her interested in children, when 
they were scarcely thought of in connection 
with libraries, and she provided a low table 
for little readers and invited the boys and 
girls to make use of her library as freely as 
their elders. This also was in that day a 
startling innovation. At Pasadena the sec- 
tion meetings of children’s librarians brought 
together 200 people, and it was a striking 
illustration of changed conditions that only 
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a dozen out of the whole number remein- 
bered Mrs. Saunders or knew, indeed, that 
with her children’s work in libraries really 
began. Her motherly soul made her a wel- 
come presence at library gatherings, and she 
came to be affectionately known as “Maw- 
tucket of Pawtucket,” in pleasant compliment 
of familiar appreciation. Her contemporaries 
will all have passed from the stage before 
her genial presence is forgotten. 


Tue English profession loses a_ notable 
figure in the death of E, W. B. Nicholson, 
Bodley’s librarian for thirty years past. A 
librarian from school and college days, he 
entered the profession in 1873 as librarian of 
the London Institution. He was at once in- 
terested in the decimal classification and in 
American methods generally, and took a lead- 
ing part in organizing the Library Associa- 
tion of the United Kingdom. In those days 
he was perhaps the most modern of English 
librarians, fairly bristling with what seemed 
idiosyncrasies, and his election to the fore- 
most of university librarianships in succes- 
sion to the venerated Dr, Coxe was some- 
what of a surprise. In that year, 1882, the 
L. A. U. K. met at Cambridge, under the 
presidency of that dignified scholar, Henry 
Bradshaw, to whom Nicholson was in man- 
ner a striking contrast. When the associa- 
tion photograph was about to be taken in 
front of King’s College, the newly elected 
Oxford librarian, with characteristic spright- 
liness, had climbed into one of the vacant 
niches on the fagade, whence he was rescued 
by his horrified friends. He took to the 
Bodleian Library the equipment of the 
scholar and the ardor of the iconoclast, and 
in a difficult environment of historic accre- 
tion he accomplished probably as much as 
any one man could to make an ancient li- 
brary modern. Under a brusque manner, he 
had a most tender heart, and his care for the 
boys whom he brought into library service 
was delightfully sympathetic. He carried 
organization to the ultimate point and pos- 
sibly overdid it, and like our own Spofford, 
he never spared himself work of detail which 
might have been left to others. In catalog- 
ing and general administration of this ancient 
library, he introduced needed reforms; and 
he has prepared the way for a successor who 
may fulfill the great work of which the in 
itiative was the hardest part. 


i 


THis spot to-day combines clements of the 
permanent which a visitor would not find 
in equal degree anywhere else on this conti- 
nent. He faces the glory of the everlasting 
hills; he is conscious of the proximity of the 
ceaseless sea: he stands in an edifice bearing 
the imprint of a civilization bygone by twenty 
centuries, which yet dominates the thoughts, 
the actions and the modes of mankind; he is 
under the cloak of an institution which, how- 
ever changing its methods, apparatus and per- 
sonnel, seeks consistently to enforce to the 
present the lessons of the past, and has for 
its law and aim the pursuit of truth—our 
nearest approach to the absolute—and the 
development of character, which is the object 
of human effort in its eternal progress. Across 
the bay he notes the persistent will of a com- 
munity persisting, refusing to be frustrated 
by an even catastrophic reverse. He seems 
thus environed by manifestations of the per- 
manent. And of all the reflections which may 
come to him here, this surely would surge 
uppermost: the enduring in nature, and even 
the enduring in man. If his visit be on Char- 
ter Day, another element will be added—in the 
deliberate purpose which this day declares— 
of linking the present gratcfully with the past: 
the achievement with its origins. And if he 
be a librarian on this particular Charter Day 
he will inevitably be affected by a potent one 
in addition: the knowledge that on this day 
you will dedicate an edifice which will add 
another link to the past—not by reviving it 
in a particular architectura! mode, but by actu- 
ally conserving what may be worthy and ser- 
viceable of it as recorded by man _ himself 
throughout the ages. 

In these several manifestations—especially 
im contrast with the kaieidoscopic activities of 
what we call “the affairs” of the moment— 
there is a sort of assurance very tranquillizing. 
They give one a sense of rest—a conviction of 
continuity. And, with the excuse of a later 
purpose, I ask you to notice that they do so 
because, and in proportion as, they seem to 
keep alive the so-called “dead.” What is the 


Charter Day address at the University of California, 
March 23, 1912. 
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THE QUICK IN THE “DEAD” 


By Hersert Putnam, Lidrarian of Congress 


on 


dead in nature, when there is no item of 
creation that does not prolong its service in- 
definitely in the life of others? What is there 
dead in a work of man, worthy in its incep- 
tion, which has made its contribution to the 
thought, the taste, the spirit, or the comfort 
of man? Is the Parthenon dead because it 
stands now an untenanted ruin? Is the theatre 
at Athens dead because A€schylus and Sopho- 
cles have passed? You have a refutation here 
oi such a supposition. But if you lacked :t 
there would be ample besides: the glory of 
Greece has not departed. “On a map of the 
world you may cover Judea with your thumb, 
and Athens with a finger-tip. Neither is 
quoted in the prices current: yet they both 
lord it in the thoughts and actions of man- 
kind,” 

But it is not mereiy because they do that 
the evidence of them is sought, preserved and 
studied here. For the evidence is similarly 
sought of other civilizations of which no such 
assertion could be made, or at least in no 
like degree; and even of human efforts and 
experiences antedating so-called civilization. 
\ museum may be the custodian of it; and 
such a museum will gather and conserve it to 
the most minute fragment—bone, ornament, 
implement—counting each precious, with no 
hierarchy amongst them; and the scientist will 
study them with an impartial zeal as if, though 
their uses, their performance be passed, they 
are all, in a sense, vital. For they are all 
regarded as significant expressions of man, 
and as contributory to that greatest of sciences 
within the attainable studies of man—-man 
himself. 

But while this interest is accepted as war- 
rantable in the case of every object and every 
process in nature, and in the case of man, of 
most monuments left by him, and of most 
relics, there is a point at which it demurs: it 
accepts the contents of the museum, but it 
begins to hesitate at the contents of the library. 

The contents of a library are also expres- 
sions of man, and one would say the most 
significant, for they are in addition the con- 
scious expressions. They reflect his state, 
which is all that the contents of a museum do, 
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but they 1ccord also his own memory oi the 
past, his own hope for the future, his concept 
of his relation with his fellows and with the 
infinite, and his intimate communion with 
himself. They are man looking backward, 
forward, upward and inward. And they are 
man the artist employing the vehicle which is 
his unique endowment, for the utilization of 
his gift to inform or to affect his fellows. 
They are not merely man static, they are man 
dynamic. 

No one questions this; no one doubts that 
books include all this; no one opposes the 
establishment of libraries which enable the 
benefits of books to be conserved, to be made 
accessible and to be diffused. But in the 
case of books distinctions are drawn which 
are not drawn in the case of that other subject 
matter. A monument is preserved and studied, 
however crude, ineffective or inartistic its 
form. Other relics are not rejected because 
they represent a foliy, a perverse fancy or a 
mere temporary fashion. But a book is to be 
subjected to a severer test: if as history or 
science it be inexact in its facts or crude in 
its method; if as doctrine it has been super- 
seded, or if as mere literature it lacks art; 
especially if as an influence upon men or 
affairs it did not “count,” it is to be laid aside 
athong the things not nominally. but really, 
dead. And what so dead as a “dead” book? 
Cast a stone into the Pacific and its influence 
will be felt on the shore of Japan. Cast a 
word into the air and its influence will be 
carried through endless centuries to the 
farthest fixed star. But cast a word upon the 
printed page, and unless it be sustained by 
the conviction or by the taste of posterity, it 
will perish with the generation which gave it 
birth. And the covers which contain it are 
but as cerements which its author has folded 
about it, to lay it—his precious nursling, per- 
haps—decently to rest. 

For, unfortunately, man, wise in so many 
books, has chosen also to be foolish in many: 
foolish and ignorant and irrational; perverse, 
artless and trivial. And these latter books 
are therefore to be rejected of men—avoided 
in study, kept out of our libraries. Otherwise 
they become not merely an inconvenience but 
an oppression. Their deadness is not the 
mere passive deadness of those other things: 
it is a deadness which encumbers, afflicts. 
Their presence misleads. It is also unjust 
to their neighbors—to those which still “con- 
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tain the life-blood of a master spirit.” it 
insults these by a pretension of equality; and 
it impedes their service. 

I do not construct this assertion out of the 
imagination; it is the actual piaint of a dis- 
tinguished statesman, historian and man of 
letters (titles for this argument in the cre- 
scendo). He was called upon, recently, to 
help dedicate a new library building, and made 
the “congratulatory” address. The building 
he could laud unreservedly; but when he re- 
garded the collection which it was to house, 
he had his scruples, One hundred and eighty 
thousand volumes! and so small a fraction of 
them worth the perusal: the rest—dead. And 
he was “hideously depressed,” as one looking 
upon any such mass of matter in decay; the 
more, because, in this case, owing to still 
existing prejudices, their decay did not offer 
the relief of an ultimate complete annihila- 
tion. 

Had Lord Rosebery been speaking seriously 
his depression might have been partly that of 
the statesman, considering how little literature 
seems to control the affairs of a nation, partly 
that of the man of letters, tired in the pro- 
duction of it. I think that it could have been 
far less, if at all, that of the historian. In 
fact, his tone was jocular. He had reflected 
that the dedicatory speeches already made at 
the 2200 existing Carnegie libraries alone, rep- 
resented 220,000 platitudes ; and he was, he de- 
clared, in despair as he saw himself called 
upon to add to these ten more. He really 
hadn’t a thought to utter worthy of the occa- 
sion and the audience. And he then proceeded 
to utter the thought—or rather the emotion— 
which I have quoted. It struck the audience 
as exquisitely humorous; and the report of 
the address is punctuated with “laughter.” 

But the sentiment, detached from the con- 
text and the occasion has been the subject of 
much comment on this side of the Atlantic. 
It has been echoed in gravity; and its in- 
fluence upon common opinion may be con- 
siderable. It may be the greater because of 
another opinion announced among us by an 
authority for us of even greater weight— 
that a five-foot shelf may include all the 
books essential to a liberal culture—so far 
as hooks alone can give this. And you will 
not blame a librarian if he seizes an occasion 
such as this to analyze it with reference to its 
justice, or the reverse. For if the logic be 
sound, it may, it should, modify substantially 
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the current concept of at least our research 
libraries, and therefore fundamentally their 
administration. 

Now the analysis must involve some con- 
sideration of the elements which go to make 
the conventional library of to-day. the most 
cbvious is current literature. It is this which 
influences common opinion most keenly, for 
it is nearest the observer. And it is this 
which causes most pain to the discreet. On a 
previous Charter Day your speaker voiced a 
lamentation upon it: 5000 books published an- 
nually in the United States alone, of which 
not a thousand deserved to be, and less de- 
served to survive! Fortunate, if as prophe- 
sied, the very paper on which the rest are 
printed, will perish within a generation. “Se 
non e vero,” this prophesy, it was at least 
“ben trovato.” They ought to perish. Now 
let me declare at once that the implica- 
tion (and it is a common one) that such 
books—the unworthy residuum—go largely to 
the making of our libraries to-day, is a false 
one. They form a trifling percentage of the 
accessions of even our municipal libraries; 
and but a negligible percentage of the acqui- 
sitions of our libraries for research. For 
indeed the process is not one of exclusion, 
but of selection. ‘The available funds cannot 
extend to more than a fraction of the current 
output. And if in the iending libraries they 
still apply in some degree to books of little 
worth as fact or opinion or literature, it is 
through the survival of a notion once held 
among our librarians, that the first duty of 
such a library was to get people to read: and 
that the sole means of attracting the inexpert 
or the indifferent was to offer them the books 
which are contemporary with their taste and 
associations, even if inferior to their intelli- 
gence. Improvement in their taste would 
follow. The notion was politically unsound, 
for it is no function of a municipality to 
supply the inferior in any field, least of all in 
education; and the improvement does not 
follow. For the effect of a debilitating book 
is to debilitate; and the most of those books 
are debilitating which neither require thought 
on the part of the reader, nor lift his taste. 
It is not by rest but by effort that either 
thought or taste is developed. But I believe 
the notion is passing. At any rate the neces- 
sity for recourse to it; since with us in 
America the reading habit is already general 
and avid, and the problem is no longer to 
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create, but to direct it. 1 personally hope 
that the time will come when our public 
libraries will revert to the recommendation 
of Emerson and buy no book in any but the 
literature of knowledge less than a year old. 
This, as a measure of expediency, to preven 
misunderstanding; but also because between 
the advertisements of publishers, the favor o1 
the populace, the whims of critics and the 
contempt of scholars, steering is so difficult. 

But the greater part—far more than nine- 
tenths—of the books in our libraries represent 
literature of the past. And it is these to 
which Lord Rosebery referred at Glasgow. 

They belong to one of two categories: the 
literature of knowledge, and the literature of 
power. The literature of power is that put 
forth by the emotion or by the imagination 
of man, or by man purely as poet or artist, 
appealing rather to the emotion or the imagi- 
nation than to the reason. And the test of 
such books as literature is their sincerity. 
(heir art may be defective, but if they ex- 
pressed sincerely the emotion or the imagination 
of man—of a man—at whatever epoch, they 
had, and they retain, a value. They are auto- 
biographic; and no study of man can be 
complete without recourse to them: no study 
of man’s history, ior it 1s emotion and imagi- 
nation rather than reason which have been, 
as they are, the moving impulses of men im 
affairs—even, and especially, in the crises of 
life. The cumulated reason may be the tucl, 
but the emotions and the imagination are 
the flame; and it is the flame that does the 
work. 

And so such books should survive, and, 
whatever their rank in the world literature, 
should be studied. If they cease to affect in 
one relation, they must continue to appeal 
in another. The author may have left no im- 
print upon his generation; he may not have 
expressed a type; he may have lived, thought, 
felt and died in isolation. Well, then, the 
very fact of his isolation may be important. 
The sporadic among plants yields the oppor- 
tunity for a new species. [How else the 
navel orange?] Shall we admit less of the 
sporadic among men? ‘“Whatsoever page the 
authentic soul of man has touched with her 
immortalizing finger is as fresh and fair to- 
day as it was to the world’s grey fathers.” 

So that it be authentic. That is the test. 
Put of how many books published prior to the 
twentieth century, or at least prior to the 
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Hoe press, can we say that they were not 
authentic? And as to the books written be- 
fore the invention of printing, there is not 
one, not one, however crude, which did not 
express truly something which is worthy of 
study to-day, even though it may no longer 
serve as a guide to conduct. The very effort 
to produce it, the very expense of publishing 
it, is an assurance. The very fact that it has 
survived, imports. 

Now it is quite true that such books are 
not of an equality. The authentic soul of one 
author is by no means completely the au- 
thentic soul of man: and the souls of authors 
differ hugely in both their power of vision 
and their power ot expression. It is quite 
fair to say that in a quest for general culture, 
the present generation, with a limited leisure, 
may confine its effort to the masters—the 
most far-reaching in vision, the most expert 
in expression. But this is not to say, nor did 
Dr. Eliot mean, that in the quest for particular 
culture, it could safely ignore the others. 
Nor is it, therefore, to admit that in a library 
which is to furnish not merely the culture of 
everyday intercourse, but the culture of com- 
plete scholarship, they should be wanting. 

The mind, the reason, the dexterity of man 
improve with the ages. We are bound to 
believe this if we assume a progressive evolu- 
tion. The knowledge certainly does. But as 
to the spirit we may not be so sure. The or- 
ganization of it in conscious service does. 
But the soul itself? Was that the special 
gift of God, distinguishing man from other 
creatures? If so must it not have come suffi- 
cient from his hands? It may not be safe to 
assume otherwise: it may not be respectful. 

Possibly, therefore, in respect of the soul, 
“no greater men are now, than ever were.” 

But wiser, in respect of the facts of knowl- 
edge, there certainly are. And it is when we 
come to the literature of knowledge that the 
argument for survival, for retention, may 
seem more difficult. Such a prodigious mass 
of it superseded! Such a mass of it proved 
to have been based on inaccurate observation 
or imperfect correlation; such another mass 
proved deliberately perverse in its statement; 
such another mass made obsolete by the dis- 
covery of new evidence or by the ascertain- 
ment of new principles in nature, or of new 
processes in the arts! And no small mass 
of it rendered useless by the adoption of new 
methods of investigation, changing radically 
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the manner of approach as well as of deter- 
mination. The total of these would seem to 
abolish from present regard almost the entire 
literature of science before Darwin and of 
the applied arts before the records of the 
Patent Office at Washington; in some sciences 
and arts, indeed all the literature more 
than ten years old. However, it may be with 
the literature of power, in the literature of 
knowledge it would appear to be only the 
latest book that “counts.” 

But here, too, some analysis may be ser- 
viceable. What is the literature of knowledge, 
and to what uses is it applied? It consists 
first of the original record of certain facts; 
second, of the repetition of these facts, per- 
haps reorganized; and third, of inductions 
from them, of generalization, comment and 
opinion. Now literature of the first group 
can never be superseded, for whatever the 
field of investigation the original record is the 
indispensable foundation and safeguard. With 
the second group the investigator in the 
natural and physical sciences may seem little 
concerned except as a temporary convenience ; 
and with the third, he may seem concerned 
as an investigatcr, almost not at all. Little 
to him the generalizations, the comments, the 
opinions of his predecessors, as against the 
inductions which he proposes himself to make: 
Indeed he may purposely brush them aside, 
as cobwebs in his path. These may seem 
necessary admissions. Yet occasional start- 
ling experiences among us librarians suggest 
that even they may be too hasty. I suppose 
there are few books that in the common 
esteem would be of less practical utility than 
a Chinese cyclopedia two centuries old. Yet 
for months past the Bureau of Plant Industry 
(Plant Industry) has had a learned China- 
man at work translating long passages from 
our copy (it comprises 5000 volumes) and 
from contemporary Chinese treatises. The 
bureau is importing from China certain plants 
which it hopes to domesticate. The plants 
are here, and may be studied at first hand; 
but the bureau, for its practical ends, must 
know their habits and the regard in which 
they were held in China two hundred years 
ago; and counts the information precious, 
although as to the accuracy of the observers, 
or the candor of the writers who record the 
results, there is no complete assurance. 

I recently asked of a half-dozen eminent 
experts in science engaged in experimental 
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investigation—I asked of each an identical 
question: How tar would your work be 
inconvenienced if all the literature of your 
subject should be wiped out prior to the last 
fifty years? Their answers were instructive. 
The chemist said scarcely at all: since the 
literature of modern chemistry is only fifty 
years old. The geologist: from certain poin‘s 
of view, not much. Yet in an address which 
he has to deliver in a fortnight on the be- 
ginnings of (modern?) geology, the president 
of the geological society tells me that he has 
thus far only reached the sixteenth century! 

The statistician and geographer : in statistics, 
little. Early statistics were merely guesswork. 
But in geography—of course. The entomolo- 
gist: descriptions of innumerable type species 
would be lost. We should have to re-establish 
them by new observations. These would be 
easier than the original, and the results per- 
haps more accurate; but the labor great. 

The botanist: in physiological botany, not 
so much. But in systematic botany we should 
lose immensely; and throughout it is unsafe 
to ignore even the ancients; and it may be 
wastetul. Old Theophrastus, for instance. 
Some years ago we transplanted Smyrna figs 
to California. They didn’t flourish, and we 
were puzzled to know why, until we discov- 
ered that while we had imported both the 
male and the female stock, we had failed to 
import the little insects which unite them by 
carrying the pollen from the one to the other. 
Later we did so unite them, and there re- 
sulted a progeny surpassing that of Smyrna 
itself. Now had we begun by consulting 
Theophrastus we should have been saved some 
pains, for that old botanist, twenty-three cen- 
turies ago, asserted the bi-gender of plants 
upon which the need of caprification depends. 

{It was Theophrastus, by the way, who, in 
regarding the flower but as a metamorphosed, 
leafy branch, anticipated an anthogeny of which 
Goethe and Linnzus each supposed himself 
the discoverer. As has been remarked of 
him: “like his class in all ages [he] is likely 
to be correct in what he affirms [though] 
wrong in that which he denies.”*] 

The geodesist: why, ther« re so many 
considerations. In mathematics, of course, we 
need all. In astronomy we use still the earliest 
observations in determining the secular varia- 
tions of the stars. And even in geodesy our 
observations now cover a larger area, and our 
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instruments are more perfect. But the old 
induction based on the smaller area may be 
just as good. Take Pratt's theory of isostacy 
—of hydrostatic equilibrium. It was put for 
ward sixty years ago by an English arch- 
deacon, but it lay unregarded until in 1900 
our Coast Survey revived it. The service ot 
our government in doing so and in applying 
it has been declared by a foremost authority 7 
to have introduced a new epoch in the science 
of geodesy. 

The geophysicist: The literature of mathe- 
matics, at least beginning with Newton, 1s 
indispensable. No, the “leading treatises” 
alone won’t answer. You never can tell what 
may not be hidden away in the others. In 
1889 Joly undertook to estimate the age of 
the ocean by the amount of salt which it 
contains. The method was supposed a new 
one, though based on a theory put forth by 
Reade in 1876. But I recently dug out of the 
transactions of the Philosophical Society—way 
back in 1715—a paper by Halley, in which he 
advanced it two centuries ago. The early 
work of Kant in physics lay unregarded for 
generations, but it is now seen to have been 
of prime importance. And he concluded— 
largely: “No man can touch the spirit of his’ 
science who does not study its past.” 

I recalled this remark when I came upon 
the engineer. He was engaged in estimating 
the dimension of an inter-oceanic canal that 
should accommodate the maximum vessel of 
the future; but by way of preliminary he was 
poring over the old files of Lloyd’s Register. 
“I always begin a calculation for the future,” 
he observed, “by a study of the past.” 

Now these men, whose names would be 
familiar to you, are engaged in practical in- 
vestigations of first importance—in applied 
science—and it was in relation to these that 
they considered the question. 

In every experimental investigation there 
comes a point at which an hypothesis is neces- 
sary. And in the formulation of such an 
hypothesis it may be by no means a matter of 
indifference that there have been other hypo- 
theses in the same field. They may have been 
based upon an entirely different set of data; 
but this will not necessarily invalidate them, 
since Nature is one, its laws constant. The 
previous observer may have been equipped 
with only inferior apparatus. But while the 
observation itself may depend for its accuracy 
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upon some physical apparatus, and for its 
completeness upon facilities only recent, the 
generalization from it—the hypothesis—must 
involve the application of an apparatus not 
physical. It involves the judgment, the intel- 
ligence, the power of generalization of the 
man himself. And however ill-equipped his 
predecessors in other respects, their power of 
generalization may have been even superior 
to his. Is not the history of science, indeed, 
teeming with instances where a master mind, 
on insufficient data, has put forth a generali- 
zation which later investigation has but 
served to corroborate? The defect of his 
apparatus has been made good by the large- 
ness of his vision. 

So the later investigator cannot safely 
ignore him—cannot, even as an investigator. 
When Bacon had published his “Novum or- 
ganum,” his cousin, Sir Thomas Bodley, 
wrote to him in admiration, but also in part 
protest: “Now in case we should concur to 
do as you advise, which is, to renounce our 
common Notions, and cancel ali our Theorems, 
Axioms, Rules, and Tenents, and to come as 
Babes, ad Regnum Nature, as we are willed 
by Scripture to come ad Regnum Calorum; 
there is nothing more certain to my Under- 
standing than that it would instantly bring us 
to Barbarism, and after many thousand Years, 
leave us more unprovided of Theorical Fur- 
niture than we are at this present; for it were 
indeed to become very Babes, Tabula Rasa, 
when we shall keep no Impression of any 
former Principles, but be driven to begin the 
World again.” 

Of the literature of “pure” science—of the 
philosophical sciences, of the theoretical side 
(for there must be one) of the applied sci- 
ences,—it is not, therefore, the scientist him- 
self who questions the enduring value. And 
when from an investigation in his science or 
art he turns to the study of its history—and 
if his object be a complete culture in it he 
must do so—his interest in the past literature 
of it becomes keen and exacting. He must 
know the state of it at each particular epoch, 
the boundaries of it as represented by the 
facts then known, the scientific influence of it 
as represented by the opinions—of experts— 
then held, and even its actuating influence 
upon affairs, to be inferred through the popu- 
lar exposition of it in literature merely 
secondary—what Bacon has entitled “distilled 
literature”—even though, as he remarks, this, 
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like the common distilled waters, has become 
vapid after being opened by the generation 
for whom it was produced. 

But among the sciences is history itself, in 
its conventional sense. The conception of it 
as concerned only with the picturesque among 
personages, and the unusual or catastrophic 
among events has passed. It is now concerned 
with ali human phenomena; it recognizes that 
in events a trivial incident may be a prime 
cause; and that the most insignificant form 
may contain decisive evidence. Hume 
served that the Reformation in England would 
have been prevented if a person who carried 
a particular letter from Henry vit. to the 
Pope had not been detained by an unforeseen 
accident; and Priestley added that a stone 
thrown a little harder at Mahomet in a cer- 
tain battle would have given a different turn 
to the history of the East; and that a pair of 
gloves of a particular fashion, which the 
Duchess of Marlborough refused Queen Anne, 
and a glass of water which, by ar affected 
mistake, she let fall in her presence upon 
Lady Masham’s gown, changed the face of 
affairs in Europe. 

In these days of “punctilious antiquarian 
realism,” remarks Fiske, the scientific his- 
torian seeks to trace the silent operation of 
common and familiar facts. “What should we 
say of the botanist who should confine him- 
self to jacqueminot roses and neglect what 
gardeners call weeds? How far would the 
ornithologist get who should study only night- 
ingales and birds of paradise?” 

“The modern historian must go to the orig- 
inal sources of information, to”the statutes, 
the diplomatic correspondence, the reports and 
general orders of commanding officers, the 
records of debates in councils and parliaments, 
ships’ log-books, political pamphlets. printed 
sermons, contemporary memoirs, private 
diaries and letters, newspapers, broadsides and 
placards, even perhaps tec worm-eaten account 
books and files of receipts. The historian has 
not found the true path until he has learned 
to ransack such records of the past with the 
same untiring zeal that animates a detective 
officer in seeking the hidden evidences of 
crime. 

“A few years ago,” adds he, “I showed, by 
a comparison of extracts from old Spanish 
account books, that the younger Pinzon, the 
commander of Columbus’ smallest caravel in 
1492, was not absent from Spain during the 
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year 1500; and this little point went a long 
way toward settling two or three important 
historical questions. 

“A certain beautiful map, made in Lisbon 
between September 7 and November ig, 1502, 
has been lying now for nearly four centuries 
in the Ducal Library at Modena, where it was 
left by the husband of Lucretia Borgia. About 
fifteen years ago it noticed that 
map contains a delineation of the peninsula of 
Florida, with twenty-two Spanish names on 
the coast, several of them misunderstood and 
deformed by the Portuguese draughtsman. 
As this is positive proof that Florida was 
visited by Spaniards before September 7, 1502, 
the long-neglected map has suddenly become 
a historical document of the first importance.” 

But indeed to us librarians the experience, 
or rather the observation, of the apparently 
insignificant suddenly become important; of 
the apparently dead on our shelves suddenly 
revived, is so profuse that I might exhaust 
my time with examples. A fugitive leaf—a 
mere note making an appointment—recently 
established the fact that George Bancroft was 
the author of Johnson’s inaugural address. 
An atlas of 1867—a mere popular atlas, long 
obsolete, of no present use to tourist, to 
settler or to merchant, received through copy- 
right, and which had lain unused upon our 
shelves during two generations—scttled in 
favor of the government a suit for Indian de- 
predations involving a quarter of a million 
dollars. Other ancient maps defining what 
were “swamp lands” in a certain section of 
Oregon in 1860, others indicating what was 
the meaning of the phrase, “mean high-water 
mark”—in the Colony of Massachusetts Bay 
in the seventeenth century—have gone to the 
determination of present property rights of 
large value. 
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Such use of such material is something 
nearer than historical; it is, in the market 
sense, practical. And the experience of it 


conserves our respect for even a shelf of old 
directories. Could anything the 
casual more “dead” than a file of old direc- 
tories? Yet not merely for the local historian 
and the genealogist, but for the lawyer, they 
may contain data of decisive importance; and 
they may represent the only survival of it 
For mere aspect, as they stand on the shelves, 
could anything seem deader than many of the 
items to which Fiske gives first rank as source 
material—records of debates, ships’ log books, 
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in truth, they are dead, in the sense in 


a 


which the facts themselves, of the past, are 
dead. For “facts,” remarks Royce, not 
of themselves data. They become data only 
as they find a response in the man who uses 
them.” “The scholar,” Says £merson, s the 


selecting principle.” And it is not the “im 


mortalizing finger” of the author, but the vi- 


talizing touch of the historian and philosopher 
which gives them life. And it does dis- 
pose of them to distinguish them as the field 


of the archxologist or antiquarian—or as 


within the particular domain of law, trade, 
the arts, religion, philosophy, or the sciences 
called social; if they are embodied in literary 
form, it is the library which must conserve 
them. 

What, however, of the mass of books 
of any fact which could influence action or 
interest history, void of opinion, except the 


void 


most trivial or fantastic, unworthy litera- 
ture and ignoble in form—perhaps even ig- 
noble in purpose? Shall we contend for the 
preservation of all such? ‘Certainly t—most 


certainly not in all libraries of whatever type. 
It is merely a principle that | am emphasizing 
—a tendency that I seek to explain—the va- 
riety of need to be considered, of utility to 
be regarded. There many points of 
view, so many angles of approach. Who shall 
say that any of them are to be disregarded? 
In 1827 appeared in London : 


are so 


few numbers of 


a periodical called Stockdale's Budget, now 
sought and prized by collectors. Stockdale 
was an unprincipled scoundrel, and his Budget 
a scurrilous sheet. Yet in 1860 these mbers 
established the fact that Shelley rote the 


romance of St. Irvyne. 

Of what consequence is it that Shelley wrote 
the romance of St. Irvyne? Well, reall 

There is a point at which justification upon 
ground of mere “utility” must pause. Beyond 
that, one can only say of a particular item 
that it appeals in some way—not wholly un- 
worthy—to some interest of some person. His 
the sense 


interest may not be “practical,” in 


that it affects his vocation. It may represent 
with him only an avocation. It may, never- 
theless, be influential upon his conduct towards 
men and affairs. It may be a mere fancy for 
the unusual, the rare, the curious. It may, 
nevertheless, he neere, and the more potent 

ith hin ian and a citizen, just in pro- 
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portion as it is foreign to the mere “business” 
oi his life. His regard for it is proved by his 
readiness to convert into it the proceeds of 
his business. And who are they among us 
who are giving this proof? Notably the men 
of business, who, all over the country, and 
particularly in the West, are spending large 
sums in the acquisition of just this sort of 
material; of everything, however insignificant 
in form, relating to one episode in history, 
one phase in literature, everything, however 
trivial, as literature, by or relating to a par- 
ticular author. And not merely the substance 
of it, but the varying forms; counting precious 
the most minute variations in height or width 
of the page, the imprint, even a misprint, 
which from every other standpoint is but a 
blemish; and estimating the “original covers,” 
even of the flimsiest paper and most mediocre 
design, far beyond the most sumptuous of 
modern rebinding. If you asked them the 
“utility” of these differences, they would be 
puzzled to explain. Yet they value them in 
that which is to them the most practical meas- 
ure of value—money itself. They pay £15 
for a Pickwick in the original parts and only 
£3 for one finely bound; £570 for a Kilmar- 
nock Burns in the original blue paper, and 
only £50 for one sumptuously bound; £16 for 
Pine’s Horace, with “post. est” on the medal, 
and only £4 for a copy where the error was 
corrected to “potest”; $4500 for the first edi- 
tion of Gray's Elegy, with the misprint, 
“wrote,” in the title; only $4 for the second 
edition, and less for the third, where the mis- 
print was corrected. In 1808 a boy of thirteen 
published at Boston a short satire in verse, 
entitled the “Embargo.” A year later he en- 
larged and corrected it in a second edition. 
By every “sensible” measure of utility the 
second edition should be worth more than the 
first; but the highest price which it has 
brought is $230; while a collector last year 
paid $3350 for a copy of the first (which, as 
the sale was at auction, means that at least 
one other collector would have paid only a 
trifle less). 

Now, it is not the bibliographers, the his- 
torians, the men of letters, or the men of 
science who are doing this sort of thing; it 
is the men of business. And they are doing 
it not merely because they have the money 


for it, but because they joy in it, and are 
prouder of the results than of any of their 
achievements in business. And among the 
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possible critics of overinclusiveness in a library, 
I fancy that you would rarely find an Amer- 
ican business man who has ever “collected” 
on his own account. 

There are so many points of view. Some 
sixty years ago the foremost of librarians was 
called upon to defend his administration of 
what is now the foremost of libraries. | 
mean, of course, the British Museum. The 
critics of the collections were numerous 
(though none of them, it may be observed, 
business men), and each complained of the 
defects in the literature of his specialty. The 
scientist missed a treatise on heat and any 
complete edition of Wordsworth, the natural- 
ist a certain work on Russian fossils, the theo- 
logian Orlandi’s “History of the Jesuits,’ the 
historian-essayist any early copy of the “Beg- 
gar’s Opera” and any edition of Cocker’s 
“Arithmetic earlier” than the soth; the man of 
letters, the best edition of Thomson’s “Sea- 
sons”; the bibliographer, the 1682 edition of 
the “Opuscula” of Morinus. Each complained 
of defects in his own field, but no one of them 
of excess in any other. So that Panizzi was 
able to claim, as he cleverly did, that the 
very universality of the complaints was proof 
of the impartiality of his selections, for had 
any one specialist expressed himself as com- 
pletely satisfied, it would prove that the 
others had been unfairly dealt with. Adding 
the complaints together, they could be satisfied 
only by a collection completely comprehensive, 
nine-tenths of which would have been useless, 
and a large fraction of which must have 
seemed futile to any one of the complainants. 

Yet only Carlyle hinted at the possibility of 
an excess—at the dangers of inclusion. “Se- 
lection,” he remarked, “is of much more im- 
portance than formerly. If a man went out 
and collected everything he heard a _ noise 
about he would make a frightful mess of it 
in the end” Did he not think that for a na- 
tional collection universality was important? 
Not quite the most important. If he saw a 
book decidedly bad, or false, he would do 
everything he could to prevent its being read 
by any human being. But a book that he 
would condemn, another might approve? 
Doubtless, but he would be in a very poor 
way if he did not know his own mind about 
it and were not ready to act on his opinion 
Certainly no work coming from the realms of 
darkness ought to be sent up to the realms of 
day and allowed to do evil to the sons of men, 
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if it can be hindered. But should not the 
library of the Museum strive to suit people of 
all classes of opinion? “Yes,” he conceded, 
“ and I should be very catholic, much more so, 
perhaps, than you expect. Where I found any 
kind of intellect exercised, even though the 
man were a blockhead, if he was trying to do 
his best I would not reject his book. But 
where a man was a quack, and his work was 
decidedly bad, I should consider I was doing 
God service, and the poor man himself ser 
vice, in extingnishing such a book.” 

A librarian, according to Carlyle, must have 
an opinion and act on it. The result may 
be a collection of sound merit above the aver- 
age. But what of the function of the library 
to furnish the material upon which other men 
may form their own opinions? Will they be 
content to accept the dried results of his? 
Is it well that they should? In 1611, Sir 
Thomas Bodley wrote to his librarian at Ox- 
ford: “i can see no good reason to alter my 
opinion, for excluding such Books as Alma- 
nacks, Plays, and an infinite Number, that are 
daily Printed, of very unworthy matters; and 
handling, such as, methinks, both the Keeper 
and Undertaker should Disdain to seek out, 
to deliver to any Man. Haply some Plays 
may be worthy the Keeping: But hardly one 
in Forty. For it is not alike in English Plays, 
and others of other Nations: Because they 
are most esteemed, for learning the languages, 
and many of them compiled, by Men of great 
Fame, for Wisdom and Learning: which is 
seldom or never here among us.” 

Among the plays thus barred appeared in 
the year of this letter two bya certain William 
Shakespeare; and in the decade during which 
the rule of exclusion operated, no less than 
three-fourths of the efforts of this dubious 
playwright were cast by a dubious press upon 
a more dubious public—not to mention effu- 
sions of the mediocrities in even less esteem: 
Chapman, Heywood, Middleton, Marston, 
Marlowe, Beaumont and Fletcher! 

Of the five British libraries entitled to free 
copies of every current British publication, 
only the British Museum receives its copy 
automatically; the other four make requisition 
for theirs. Among the authors whom one of 
these four did not deem worthy of inclusion 
were Shelley, Scott, Wordsworth, Cobbett, and 
Brougham. 

In 1853 a certain romance was reviewed 
with a somewhat grudging indulgence as fol- 
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lows: “In our opinion, the book is anything 
but a failure; . . . but as the action is laid in 
past times, it cannot have the freshness and 
truth of a novel relating to the present day. 
. . » The story is a little too intricate, and not 
overinteresting.” 

Can you recognize Henry Esmond in this 
characterization ? 

So precarious may be a negative based upon 
personal contemporary opinion. A_ negative 
yielding to the partisan opinion of others may 
be equally so. In 1810 the Ballantynes of 
Edinburgh refused even to publish Shelley's 
“Wandering Jew,” because the “Lady of the 
Lake” had been denounced for its “atheistical 
doctrines.” 

And the librarian, who, without the mind 
and vision of Carlyle, should set himself sum 
marily to distinguish the bad from the good, 
the false from the true in literature generally, 
would indeed have an anxious task. Unhappy 
his case when the next Carlyle comes to de- 
mand an accounting from him. For the very 
quackeries which he had extinguished might 
be the very raw material of this new Carlyle’s 
meditations; and for that matter were prob- 
ably of the old Carlyle’s, for how else could 
he have written “Sartor Resartus”? 

“A mixture of a lie,” remarks Bacon, “doth 

ever add pleasure. Doth any man doubt that 
if there were taken out of men’s minds vain 
opinions, flattering hopes, false valuations, 
imaginations as one would, and the like, but 
it would leave the minds of a number of men 
poor, shrunken things, full of melancholy in- 
disposition, and unpleasing to themselves ? 
No pleasure is comparable to the standing 
upon the vantage ground of truth . . . and to 
see the errors, the wanderings, and mists, and 
tempests in the vale below; so always that 
this prospect be with pity, and not with swell- 
ing or pride.” 

So that it be with pity. With Carlyle it 
was mainly with wrath. And the philosophy 
which regards the heroic alone as worthy of 
study and esteem would seem to have its 
perilous counterpart in that pragmatic phil- 
osopliy of to-day which would seem to regard 
only success. But according to Royce, our 
foremost pragmatist —- William James — was 
ever impatient of such an interpretation. “He, 
too, had his fondness for what he regarded as 
efficiency; . . , but he also loved those who 
are weak in the eyes of the present world 


the religious geniuses, the unpopular inquirers, 
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the noble outcasts. Too much worldly suc- 
cess on the part of men of ideas, easily alien- 
ated him.” 

If such a tender spirit should move an 
apostle oi efficiency in his regard of the feeble 
and the failures among men, may it not justly 
move us in our regard of the feeble and the 
failures among books? May it not healthily 
promote those sympathies which are the con- 
dition of tolerance? May it not enlarge our 
understandings? May it not diversify our ap- 
preciations? “When a talent comes by which 
I cannot appreciate and other men can, I in- 
stantly am their inferior.” When a defect—a 
failure—droops by which wins my neighbor’s 
understanding pity and not mine, I instantly 
am his inferior. 

A case overargued defeats itself. And this 
case would be overargued if it should seem to 
contend for the absolute inclusion in a library 
of everything in print. There is nothing so 
sacred in mere type that it will in itself sanc- 
tify an utterance which would be trivial in 
the laboratory, unpractical in the shop, witless 
in the salon, or from which we would turn 
disgusted on the street. The license to print 
has in all times been misused by man to ex- 
ploit the vicious in him as well as the en- 
nobling; to advertise that which he shares 
with the beasts as well as that which, by en- 
deavor, he may share with God. And the only 
excuse for the retention of such expressions 
in a library is the need of the sociologist to 
study their influence upon insanity and crim- 
inology. They would be retained as the so- 
called “crank literature” is retained, the books 
which will undertake to square the circle, 
demonstrate perpetual motion and prove the 
earth not a globe; they would be retained as 
material for the study of pathology, these of 
the human mind, those of the human soul. 

But excluding these, there remain few, in- 
deed, not completely repetitious, for which, 
from some point of view, a case could not be 
made out. If their interest is small to science, 
it may be great to history; if small to the 
man of letters, considering values merely lit- 
erary, it may be great to the bibliographer and 
collector, considering idiosyncrasies of mere 
form. And while the claims of these various 
interests may differ in rank, no one of them 
can be utterly disregarded. And the library 
which is to offer the resource not merely for 
instruction, but for culture, and not merely 
for general culture, but for the particular cul- 
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tures that are the aim of far-reaching scholar- 
ship, must recognize them all. 

In recognizing even history in its simplest 
sense, it will recognize them all; for that term 
will embrace the literary record of all that 
man has done, felt and thought, in each of 
his moods or activities. And the service of 
such a library will be something larger than 
the response to a particular inquiry. Its col- 
lection will be a monument, not partial nor 
inorganic, but complete and organic. And it 
will exercise a salutary influence as such. It 
will teach lessons of patience to a people tem- 
peramentally impatient; it will influence to 
caution, against the tendency of every era to 
embark upon hasty opinion; it will induce re- 
spect for the past and for the peoples beyond 
our gates; it will aid to a sense of proportion 
against the tendency of any present age to be 
exorbitant; stimulating effort by examples of 
success, it will yet encourage tolerance by ten- 
derness for failure. It will cultivate the im- 
agination, necessary even in the business of 
a people given to business; and it will health- 
ily promote humor. All these, in addition to 
its service in advancing science, in diffusing 
knowledge and in inspiring sound sentiment. 

In a democracy, such an influence is of the 
greatest import, since no form of society is so 
cocksure in its opinions, so hasty in action upon 
them; none so careless of the experience of 
the past, or of the example of others; none 
so intolerant. I will not say none with so 
little sense of humor, for a sense of humor 
is, in fact, an existing asset of our particular 
democracy, tending to conservatism, as well as 
tolerance. It is, indeed, so precious an asset 
that it must be cultivated with every resource 
at our command. We must give it the where- 
withal to feed upon; and books offer this as 
no other material whatsoever. 

So, whatever may be the limitations of our 
ordinary popular libraries, our research libra- 
ries include an ulterior service of the largest 
practical importance. Fortunate if they are 
located where this ulterior service may be ren- 
dered not merely to the community at large, 
as a mere incident in competition with the 
affairs of the day, but to a select body of 
youth preparing for affairs, upon whom it may 
exercise its influence at an impressionable age. 
Fortunate, therefore, your library here which 
has such an opportunity open to it. We re- 
joice at what it is; already not merely a good 
working library, but the most important re- 
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search library on the Pacific slope, especially 
for the history of the Pacific slope, and we 
shall rejoice progressively as it enlarges its 
domain to cover all literature. We can con- 
gratulate you heartily upon the new building 
which recognizes its functions and provides 
for its present service. And when that build- 
ing shal] prove insufficient, as we trust it will, 
we are confident that you will provide un- 
grudgingly for an expansion of it. We hope 
you will not hesitate on the ground that the 
collections could then be proved to contain 
much from a narrow test of utility “worth- 
less,” and that might, therefore, be discarded 
as obsolete machinery is discarded in a factory 
or obsolete apparatus in a laboratory. For 
the analogy between books and apparatus is 
but a partial and misleading one. There is 
profit still in that injunction laid by old 
Thomas Hollis upon the librarian of Harvard 
two centuries ago: “If you must make place 
for some of the more modern books, it is easy 
to remove some of the others to another place, 
but not to sell any. They are devoted.” Nor 
need the considerations of space and expense 
be prohibitory; for a hundred million books 
could be housed, with full facilities of access, 
on an ordinary city square, and no present 
library has over a twenty-fifth of that num- 
ber. Nor would the cost of housing them 
exceed the cost of two battleships. Yet, and 


THE ONE-TOPIC BOOK 

Tue subject which | wish to bring to your 
attention is the question whether the classifi- 
cation of books involves, as an art, any prin- 
ciples which may be stated in general terms; 
in other words, any principles or rules appli- 
cable to the placing of books under any so- 
called scheme of classification. By a scheme 
of classification we mean a grouping of the 
various branches and topics of human knowl- 
edge in such a way as to exhibit their mutual 
relation and proper subordination. Such 
schemes of arrangement date from the time 
of the ancient Greeks, and they are still in 
the making. They differ from one another 
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I need scarcely add, we would not urge you 


to include in your collection every book 
printed. We would have you take due ac 
count of the other research collections 


throughout the country, including those at 
Washington, which may be drawn upon freely 
need. We 


promote, by 


In a very special would, on the 


contrary, urge you to your own 
example and iniluence, a specialization among 
our research libraries, which, enabling each 
to devote a distinctive effort to certain de- 
partments of literature, will insure an agegre- 
gate of collections calculated to re spond in 
the amplest way to the needs of American 
Your process of acquisition must 


your 


scholarship 

be one of selection. In 

obvious one, Pacific coast history—you will, 

Outside of this you 
And any 


specialty—an 


of conrse, be inclusive 
will, we hope, be catholic. book 
once on your shelves, we hope you will re- 
gard as having gained a title by prescription, 
which, if not good in a court of law, in the 
market-place, or even in the laboratory, is 

istainable on grounds of sentiment, which 
form still a leverage for the serviceable ac- 
tion of mankind; in short, that you will ex- 
tend to even the “dead books” something of 
that consideration which inspired the youth 
of Athens when he took oath “not to forsake 
the temples where [his] fathers worshipped.” 


in nearly every respect save in their aim to 
present the field of human knowledge as an 
orderly and complete whole. How, then, we 
may ask, can any code of rules be drawn up 
that will the classifier how to classify 
in any one of these divergent systems indiffer- 
ently? This question arises from an incom 
plete conception of what classification implies. 

Classification is both an art and a science 
As a science, classification groups the subjects 
which books treat; as an art, it assigns books 
to these groups. The question, “What is the 
best system of arranging books in a library ?” 
is not the theme of our present inquiry. Our 
question is: What of a book 
determine its classification; and in case there 
shall the classi 


show 


characteristics 


are several such marks, how 


fier choose between them? This twofold aspect 
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of our subject suggests a division of books 
for purposes of classification into “one-topic 
books” and “two-topic books.” The latter 
term is intended to cover not only cases where 
two topics are treated in the same book, like 
electricity and magnetism, but cases where the 
topic treated has such close relations with 
several branches of knowledge that a decision 
between two or more places in which a book 
may well be classed depends upon rather nice 
considerations. 

Every experienced classifier is guided by 
some principles, whether he has formulated 
them to himself explicitly and definitely, or 
merely applies them by a sort of instinct or 
intuition arising from long practice. Unless 
a classifier is guided by some such principles, 
he cannot preserve in his work that consist- 
ency and uniformity of procedure which are 
the best tests of his competency. Until one 
begins to record decisions made from time to 
time in classifying books, one hardly realizes 
how much of system there is in the art. The 
expert classifier at once discerns those features 
in a work which are significant for his pur- 
pose; the beginner will see so many features 
that might be significant that he is at a loss 
which to select; the reader of books without 
technical training in library methods would 
be likely, were he asked to class a book, to 
name merely that feature of the book which 
interested him. Only the other day a gentle- 
man of fine literary perception asked me if 
he should find works on early printing in 
Massachusetts classed under history of that 
state. .On the other hand, a librarian may be 
equally vague as to the plan of classification 
used by the large department store in arrang- 
ing its goods. The manager of a music store 
told me, not long ago, that the distinction he 
made between sheet music and book music 
rested upon the amount of discount allowed 
the customer. Such a basis of classification 
was a perfectly practical one for his purpose; 
but who of us would dream of making a 
similar distinction ? 

But let us cease skimming the surface of 
our inquiry and dip into it. As we are to 
analyze the art of classifying a book, we shall 
do well to take up in order various modes of 
classifying books, beginning with the simplest, 
based upon obvious points of resemblance be- 
tween books, and leading up to those complex 
problems that puzzle even the most compe- 


tent classifier. 
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Every system of grouping books is based 
upon resemblances or likeness; and these re- 
semblances may be of various kinds. Follow- 
ing Dr. Richardson, who has enumerated the 
ordinary modes in which books are or may 
be classified, but arranging his modes to suit 
our immediate purpose, we have the following 
features by which books may be grouped: (1) 
size, (2) date, (3) language, (4) binding, 
(5) literary form, (6) subject, (7) local treat- 
ment, (8) readers for whom written. We will 
consider what characteristics in each case de- 
termine the classification of the book by any 
of these modes and what are the problems 
peculiar to each. I shall not attempt to answer 
the questions that may arise, save in a tenta- 
tive way. The purpose of these talks is to 
introduce the subject of a classifier’s code to 
you, and possibly to the profession at large, 
and thereby to call forth comment. I may 
say that my earnest hope is that when once 
the subject has awakened attention, a com- 
mittee of the American Library Association 
may be named to take steps toward compiling 
a code for classifiers based upon as wide an 
experience as that which underlies our “Cata- 
log Rules.” 


KINDS OF CLASSIFICATION. 


1. Size—The simplest mode of classifying 
books is by size. As a general arrangement 
for a public library, such an arrangement is 
never used nowadays, save in the case af 
books above the size of octavo. Folios and 
sometimes quartos are often, for economy of 
shelf room, placed on deeper shelves by them- 
selves. Yet they are not strictly classed there. 
Their location with other books treating of 
the same subject is marked by a dummy, or 
else by some device in the call-number which 
indicates the unusual size of the book. The 
only question here for the classifier is where 
to draw the line. Shall the quartos be shelved 
with the octavos or with the folios? A deci- 
sion upon this point, based upon the experi- 
ence of those best qualified to judge, might 
properly be made a rule. 

2. Date—A second and usually a simple 
mode of arranging books is by date. This, 
again, is not a usual classification of books, 
except in the case of (a) incunabula, or books 
printed before 1500, and (b) scientific books, 
which are in some libraries subarranged un- 
der topics in order of date. The only prob- 
lem for the classifier is, in the case of incuna- 
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bula as in the case of size, where to draw the 
line. Shall the year 1500 be set as the latest 
date for incunabula, or shall books of some- 
what later date, especially issues of special 
presses, such as the Aldine or Elzevir presses, 
be classed here rather than with the subject? 
A ruling upon these points would be of value 
to classifiers. 

3. Language.——lIn popular libraries it is not 
unusual to arrange books in foreign languages 
in classes by themselves, calling them French 
books, German books, and the like. In refer- 
ence libraries, especially those for the use of 
investigators, who are presumed to read for- 
eign languages without difficulty, books are 
usually classed by subject, regardless of the 
language in which they are written. Works 
of the imagination are, of course, classified 
under the several literatures, But the classifier 
who applies a rule of classing always by sub- 
ject is sure to meet cases that will make him 
pause. Shall a version of the Lord’s Prayer 
or selections from the Scriptures, translated 
into an obscure language of the South Sea 
Islanders or into an Italian or French patois, 
be classed with Bible? This book may be one 
of the few specimens of that literature or dia- 
lect that are available to scholars for philo- 
logical use, taken down, it may be, by some 
devoted missionary from the lips of his dusky 
convert. Even the classifier in a scholar’s 
library would sometimes be glad of advice as 
to where to draw the line in classing books in 
foreign languages. 

4. Binding.—Fine specimens of binding may 
properly be arranged together in a_biblio- 
graphic museum or in an exhibition of library 
treasures. Should books so bound be classed 
by binding, or should they only be shelved 
together, their absence under the subject be- 
ing supplied by a dummy or other device? 
There seems to be more reason for actually 
classing extra-fine bindings by themselves, for 
the reason that these copies will usually be 
reserved for exhibition purposes and will not 
be lent or used for reading 

5. Literary Form.—Classification by literary 
form is common enough in every system of 
classification. Encyclopedias are usually placed 
with other works of general reference at the 
beginning of the classification, while cyclo- 
pedias of special subjects and periodicals cov- 
ering a special field are often, especially in 
closely classified libraries, placed under the 
yiect. In the case of periodicals, the diffi- 
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culties are (1) to determine what is the scope 
of the periodical, and (2) to decide whether 
to class it strictly by the subject or to place 
it with other periodicals of somewhat wider 
scope. The title, prospectus, or editorial an- 
nouncement in a periodical usually define the 
field which is to be covered by the publica- 
tion; but articles outside of that field are 
sometimes admitted, the scope of the 
periodical may even change for one reason 
or another. As periodicals do not “mix” well 
with other books, the classifier is tempted to 
group them together whenever he can, but by 
doing so he sometimes does violence to his 


and 


principle of close classification. In my own 
experience, I am frequently puzzled to know 
what to do with periodicals, often ephemeral 
in their career, which profess to deal with 
specific subjects. The real difficulty lies in 
the uncertainty as to what a_ periodical is 
going to do. Lack of support and consequent 
change of scope, elasticity in the interpretation 
of its own program, changes of editor, and 
other vicissitudes are just so many influences 
that render it unwise to follow the title or 
the promises of the management too closely 
in classification. The safer course, in the 
long run, is to make provision for periodicals 
only under the larger divisions of 
cation, such as history, travel, political 
art, and the like. 

Fiction, as a form of literature classed to 
gether as such, offers few problems to the 


classifi- 


classifier, simply because the decision to keep 
popu- 


even 


it together is so arbitrarily made. In 
lar libraries it is not unusual to find 
translations of foreign fiction classed with 
English fiction. A question does arise where 
to class historical fiction, but this is usually 
answered by the maker of the classification 
scheme adopted by the library or by the spe- 
cial needs or ends of the library. The only 
point that might properly be brought out in 
our code of practice would be the distinction 
between Shall all litera- 
ture printed in dialogue form be treated as 


fiction and drama. 


drama? Some short stories, as you know, like 


Kipling’s “Story of the Gadsbys,” have the 
form of drama, but can scarcely be called 
such. The intent of the author, whether to 
write a play or a story, is really all that dif 
ferentiates them; and in this case the intent 


of the author is apt to be carefully concealed 
Classification strictly by the dialogue form is, 
f for the classifier : hit 


of course, the easiest 
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the reader may not only think differently, but 
tuay even ridicule that mode of treating what 
he deems a story pure and simple. But sup- 
pose a novel is dramatized, as many are in 
these days. Shall we separate the piay from 
the story? I see no other way myself, and 
let the author catalog show the connection. 

Poetry is usually considered a literary form 
that draws everything into its net for pur- 
poses of classification. But if by poetry we 
mean verse or metrical style of composition 
of every kind, we can scarcely say that al! 
poetry will be classed by form. Hymns, nurs- 
ery rhymes, campaign and war songs, librettos 
of operas, and even local rhymes narrating 
historical events have each so distinctive a 
character that many classifiers will prefer to 
class them under the subject and apart from 
poetry of the imagination. But this question 
falls more properly under classification as a 
science and is for that reason likely to be 
answered by the maker of the classification in 
use by the library. 

6. Subject—We have now reached that form 
of classification which to many of you may 
seem the only one worthy of the name, the 
grouping of books according to the subject of 
the book. A classification based upon this 
feature of a book is indeed the most compre- 
hensive and generally useful of all forms of 
arrangement. Such a scheme, properly car- 
ried out, seems on first acquaintance to pos- 
sess that finality which the human mind is 
ever craving for its creations and never at- 
taining. _It undoubtedly best serves the pur- 
pose of a library, especially of that portion 
of it which supplies to its readers information, 
as distinguished from recreation. The aim of 
classification being, as Dr. Richardson says, 
to bring like books together, the aim of the 
classifier who groups books by subject is first 
to ascertain what is the subject of the book 
he is to class. The subject of a book is 
the answer to the query, “What is this book 
about?” Now, are there any principles of 
determining what a book is about? Let us see. 

A book treats of the rose. Yet to say that 
this point alone is enough to determine where 
the book is to be classed is to overlook the 
fact that the subject of a book is not an iso- 
lated thing, considered in itself, but a thing 
standing in a certain relation to something 
else or possibly to several other things. Mr. 
Brown, in his Subject Classification, mentions 
thirteen relations or points of view from which 
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a rose may be considered, and upon its rela 
tion will depend whether a book treating oj 
the rose shall be classed in botany, in garden- 
ing, in painting, or in heraldry, and so on. {3 
reading the title page and the preface, and 
by glancing down the table of contents, per 
haps, too, by dipping into the text, we deter- 
mine, in each case, how the topic, “rose,” is 
treated. What we are trying to get at by 
this procedure is just this: the intent of tlre 
author in writing the book—his idea or aim 
By intent here, | do not mean “motive.” An 
author may write for the purpose of getting 
money, for fame, or for revenge; that would 
be his motive. But by “intent” I mean what 
he is writing about. It is the author's idea 
of the meaning of his own book that we wish 
to ascertain first, for it is that which deter 
mines the main subject of the book. Pope 
says, in his Essay on Criticism, “In every 
work regard the writer’s end,” a sentiment 
which might well be taken as a motto by the 
library classifier. An author occasionally, to 
be sure, calls his book, e. g., a “contribution 
to history,” when it is really a contribution to 
economics. It is not this accidental opinion 
of the author as to the classification of his 
book that I mean we should regard; but we 
should seek for indications, in the title, in the 
preface, and in the table of contents, of what 
the author really has in mind to write about, 
and that is the criterion by which to class th: 
book under its subject. 

Let us take some examples. Larned’s “Study 
of greatness in men” contains mostly bio 
graphical matter; yet the aim of the author 
is to exhibit how this virtue or trait has been 
illustrated in the history of mankind, and as 
such the book treats of an ethical topic. Kel 
ler's “Homeric society” is, as the author tells 
us, “a sociological study of the Iliad anid 
Odyssey.” It is designed primarily, therefore. 
to elucidate Homer and not to exhibit early 
Greek society. Simpson’s “Shakespearian 
punctuation” looks like a treatise on printing 
The purpose of the author is, however, to in 
terpret the meaning of the punctuation used 
in the earliest texts of Shakespeare. “Modern 
punctuation is,” he says, “or, at any rate, at- 
tempts to be, logical; the earlier system was 
mainly rhythmical.” Punctuation in Shake 
speare originally indicated a certain aspect of 
versification, and under that topic this book, 
almost unique of its kind, should by all means 
Ferguson's “Hellenistic Athens, 


be placed 
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B.C. 323-80," is intended to supply, as the au- 
thor tells us, a gap m historical literature. 
By this must be meant a gap in the histories 
of Athens, not of Greece at large, which latter 
is amply covered. Hence it is local history. 

Books on “Shakespeare’s England,” “Boz- 
land,” and the like are meant primarily to il- 
lustrate Shakespeare, Dickens and other au- 
thors, and should be classed with literary his- 
tory and criticism of those authors, although 
they contain just so much description of 
places. Yet even here we must distinguish 
between titles chosen to make a book sell well, 
e. g. Wright's “Town of Cowper” @., 
William Cowper, the poet], which is literary 
and historical associations of Olney, England, 
under which I have classed it. 

One more example, and I am done. “The 
English Bible in the John Rylands Library, 
1525-1640," is a sumptuous bibliography of 
Bibles in that collection. In the introduction 
and notes, however, the competent editor has 
given some very valuable historical data about 
the versions, which are worth perhaps as 
much or more than some books devoted to the 
history of Bible translations. Yet I would 
class that in bibliography, unless, of course, 
my systeta of classification should group the 
sections, “bibliography of the Bible” and “his- 
tory of versions,” together. Please do not 
confuse a question of where closely related 
classes should he grouped with the question 
of how to distinguish between books destined 
for one or the other of these related classes. 

Such a close distinction as the last may 
lead some of you to exclaim, at least men- 
tally: “Why this hair-splitting? Class a book 
where it will be most useful. The only ques- 
tion that a classifier need consider is, Where 
will this book be most useful.” Let me hasten 
to assure you that I quite share this opinion : 
usefulness is the ultimate test of good classi- 
fication. The only question’ is, How shall we 
render a book most useful? I claim that— 
speaking generally—we shall render it of most 
use and value to readers by placing it under 
that subject which the author sets out to 
treat. and does treat, after his fashion. In a 
special library, one devoted to but one or to 
a few branches of knowledge, other c nsider- 
ations than the one I mention undoubtedly do 
come in and should come in. A sociological 


library will place books on ethics under soci- 
ology because of their bearing upon social 
conditions: an historical library will group 
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many books under history of a country that 


in economic library will classify under eco 


nomi But note that this procedure 1s not 
a violation of our canon of what constitutes 
the subject of a book, but it 1s a grouping 


that subject, according to the special needs 
of the library. I contend, then—and on this 
point alone I am inclined to dogmatize—that 
the primary purpose of subject classification 
is best attained (1) by ascertaining the intent 
of the author, so far as possible; and (2) by 
considering this intent as defining the subject 
by which the book should be classed. One 
modification should be mentr ned, however, 
that besides the subject, should be considered 
the class of readers for whom the book is 
intended, if any special class is so intended by 
the author. This point will be brought out 
presently. 

Usefulness is a term that may be abused 
No one would contend that a book should be 
permanently classed under a topic which hap- 
pened to be uppermost in the public mind, 
merely because the book contained matter that 
would be, for the time being, useful to read- 
ers on that topic. A book on silver will be 
useful under politics during a political cam- 
paign in which the ratio of 16 to 1 is hotly 
debated: and the popularity of the public li- 
brary may wax or wane in proportion as it 
places together on outside shelves many or 
few books bearing upon this war-cry from 
every point of view. But after the smoke of 
battle clears away this book on silver may be 
called for under tariff or mining or numis 
matics, according as popular interest trends 
If the intent of the author is to furnish polit- 
ical information, the book belongs under poli- 
tics, of course; but if the intent of the author 
is to furnish information about mining or 
silver money, there the book will be of per- 
manent usefulness. Now, anything may form 
the subject of a book if an author chooses to 
write about it. The subject may be a ma- 
terial object, an animal, a human being, a 
country; it may also be an act, a thought, a 
relation, an agency, an influence. Obviously, 
the latter subjects are far more evasive for 
urposes of classification than the former 

Just at this point 1s where our canon of 
subject classification shows its efficiency the 
intent of the author is what we must ascer- 
tain, and then, no matter how involved the 
enbiect may be, we have a clew that will 


eine through many a maze. One particu 
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larly perplexing field for the classifier is the 
doctorate dissertation. Topics for research in 
this field have been gleaned so carefully by 
past candidates for the coveted doctor’s de- 
gree that present-day candidates must fall 
back, forsooth, upon new relations, aspects, 
influences of the old factors in history and 
literature. When we come to consider the 
“two-topic book” we shall see what fruitful 
examples this field of literature affords us. 

7. Local Treatment.—The dilemma _ of 
whether to class books, first, by subject, and, 
secondly, by locality, or vice versa, which has 
so long puzzled and divided catalogers, does 
not present quite the same problem to the 
classifier. Most classifications are groups of 
subjects — history, travel, sociology, politics, 
science, literature— with local subdivisions. 
Hence the distinction made in the subject 
catalog between the historical and _ political 
sciences, where subjects are grouped under 
countries and cities, and the natural sciences 
where places are grouped under subjects, has 
no place in classification. What does present 
difficulty is, as in so many other cases, the 
question of limit—how closely shall the local 
classification be carried out? Shall we class 
a book on the accounting system of the United 
States under Public Finance, United States? 
Or shall we make local subdivisions under 
topics of taxation—accounting, sinking fund, 
income tax, and the like, and class local works 
there? Is a history of toleration in England 
to go under Toleration or under Church his- 
tory, England? There is no doubt that a 
thoroughgoing close classification by subjects 
will always consider first the subject of a 
book, and only secondly its local purview. 
Toleration is a perfectly definite subject. If 
we group it with other books on church his- 
tory we bury it; although, of course, it is not 
beyond the reach of anyone who will look 
through all the books on church history until 
he comes to those confined to the history of 
toleration. On the other hand, we need not 
subdivide by countries at all, but may let all 
books on toleration remain in an alphabet of 
authors. If our collection becomes large, lo- 
cal subdivision is no more out of place than 
it is under a broader subject. Usually, the 
incongruity of such cases appears only while 
the collection of books gathered at a particu- 
lar point is small. 

Another question connected with local treat- 
ment is whether a book shall be considered 
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general in its scope unless it expressly states 
in the title that it is mot. Many books upon 
sociological topics are based upon local data; 
yet the bearing of the book is intended to be 
general. Many works on social conditions, 
labor, finance, and the like, are of this kind. 
The conditions illustrated may all be in Eng 
land or all be in the United States. To search 
a book for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
the data are only local or not is both time 
consuming and profitless. For what the reader 
wants are either facts, considered in a general 
way—whatever be their origin—or else local 
conditions as such. The title page may usually 
be trusted to indicate which is the intent of 
the author in this regard. 

A third question connected with local treat- 
ment in a somewhat different way is that of 
classifying localities, once independent, which 
have in later years been incorporated in larger 
wholes. For example, the kingdom of Aragon 
and Leon, which afterwards, with Castile, be- 
came the kingdom of Spain. Is a history of 
Aragon before the fifteenth century local his- 
tory, or is it a period in the history of Spain? 
Poland is another case. Our system of classi- 
fication may decide that question for us. If 
it does not, the general principle of giving 
preference to the specific over the general 
heading would lead us to put the history of 
Aragon, Leon and Poland under each country, 
respectively, and reserve the earlier period of 
the inclusive countries only for collective 
works. 

A fourth question is: Shall local events al- 
ways be treated in a local way? For example, 
a battle is a local event, but it is also a link 
in the chain of events that make up a war, 
and a war is usually a national, not a local, 
affair. Hence we usually class battles, sieges, 
regimental histories, fortifications, harbor 
works, and other factors of national import, 
under wars or military art, or under national 
public works of defense and commerce, and 
not under the places where they occur or are 
located. On the other hand, the history of 
the part taken by a state in the American 
Civil War is state history strictly, unless, in- 
deed, it is a mere roster of the state’s regi- 
ments. In one case the state is the unit; in 
regimental histories, the army corps is the 
unit. Another example is “Sussex in the great 
Civil War,” a contribution, no doubt, to the 
history of the rebellion in England, but cir- 
cumscribed by the part taken by Sussex in 
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these events. I should class this, therefore, 
under Sussex. 

A fifth question is: Shall descriptions of in- 
dividual buildings be classed with architecture 
or with local description of the towns or cities 
where they are situated? Mr. Brown, in the 
introduction to his “Subject Classification,” 
makes an earnest plea to class them under 
travel, on the ground, as he says, that interest 
in local buildings is, in nine cases out of ten, 
historical, archzological and local, and only 
in the tenth case is it architectural. He might 
have added that a description of a city is 
largely a description of its various buildings; 
and, in fact, herein lies the reason for in- 
cluding general descriptions of buildings along 
with general descriptions of places. A history 
of Westminster Abbey is not an architectural 
work, and for that reason it does not neces- 
sarily go with other works which are devoted 
to the architectural description of buildings. 
A work on Longfellow’s historic mansion in 
Cambridge, associated, as it is, with Washing- 
ton and the poet Longfellow, is obviously his- 
torical, and not architectural. There can be 
nO question of inconsistency, therefore, in 
treating genera] descriptions of buildings like 
general descriptions of cities, which are so 
largely mere collections of buildings, and 
classing such descriptions in travel, reserving 
only strictly architectural treatises for the 
class Architecture. 

8. Persons for whom written—Lastly, we 
have a classification of books according to the 
class of reader for whom the book is intended. 
This section will include books of very diverse 
character; it really is not one section at all, 
but as many sections as there are classes of 
readers. First, we have books written for 
children, which may, indeed, be classed by 


subject, but are marked with some symbol to 
show that they are juveniles. Secondly, we 
have books for the blind, printed in special 
type, and for obvious reasons of no use to 
any readers but the blind and those interested 
in them. Thirdly, we have books written on 
special subjects in a special way, adapting 
them for the use of certain people or for pro- 
fessional students: e. g., “Mathematics for 
“Journalism for women.” Here 


electricians,’ 
the intent of the author is clearly defined by 
the use to which he expects his work to be 
put, and as such the subject must be grouped 
by that intent. 

Mathematics for electricians goes, without 
question, under electric arts (or electricity), 
and not under mathematics; its form, extent 
and application are all determined by the uses 
which are to be made of the book, and the 
mathematician has no claim upon it, nor has 
he any special interest in such a book. 

So a writer upon journalism for women has 
in mind the woman writer, her needs, her 
opportunities or her limitations; thence the 
subject of the book is not journalism, but 
woman pursuing journalism as a vocation, and 
as such it belongs under Woman. “Manual of 
wireless telegraphy for naval statisticians” isa 
title combining three topics, namely, (1) teleg- 
raphy, (2) naval art, and (3) statistics. But 
as telegraphy and statistics are treated only 
for their bearings upon naval art, the book 
should be classed under naval art, or a sub- 
division of it. 

We have as yet said nothing of those diffi- 
cult problems that arise when a book seems 
to fit equally well in either of two places in 
the classification, and yet must be placed, for 
physical reasons, in only one. 


THE CHILDREN’S SHARE IN A PUBLIC LIBRARY 


By Miss Jesste M. Carson, Children’s Librarian, Tacoma Public Library 


WHEN one considers the unconscious egot- 
ism of childhood, which recognizes no limita- 
tions to its privileges, it is hard to decide 
definitely a child’s share in anything. And 
when one scrutinizes the organization of a 
modern progressive library, one sees the chil- 
dren’s work passing so smoothly into the 
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adult that it is difficult to discover where the 
one ends and the other begins. But, though 
library work as a whole presents a complete 
organization, the many sides of it are pretty 
clearly marked in the minds of librarians. 
Perhaps the first questions that need to be 
considered are: when the need for library 
work for children was first felt, and what sug- 
gested it. These qnestions necessitate going 
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back a few years into the history of education. 
The old-fashioned idea of the child was that 
he should be seen and not heard. His ex- 
istence as an individual was not recognized; 
his natural desires were ignored; the neces- 
sity for right training in youth was yet to 
be appreciated. While this idea of childhood 
was in vogue, there was a similar old-fash- 
ioned conception of the library. It was sup- 
posed to be a storehouse of knowledge for 
scholars, and it gave cold welcome to the 
majority. The collecting of books was the 
primary object, while their use was of second- 
ary importance. 

But such a narrow conception of things 
could not continue. There was a growing in- 
terest along all lines of discovery and research. 
Nations began to wake up to the fact that for 
their future strength the right training of 
youth was a vital necessity. Very soon this 
forced educators to consider more particularly 
the psychology of childhood, and the educa- 
tion of the child became of greater importance. 

More schools, and broader education meant 
more books. Authors sprang up in every di- 
rection, and books on education appeared in 
rapid succession. There was danger that the 
child would be educated to death. Teachers, 
as well as scholars, began to turn to the li- 
brary for help, and it was this demand of the 
new education that first opened the doors of 
the old library. In responding, the library 
became an active part of the general scheme 
of education. Old traditions were passing 
away. The mere storing of books was no 
longer the only library ideal, and the dis- 
semination of knowledge became of primary 
importance. When the library recognized that 
it was an educative agency, the present-day 
work with the children was foreshadowed, 
the most vital expression of which is shown 
in the modern coéperation of school and li- 
brary. It appears that the first person who 
felt the need of a special library for children 
was a teacher, not a librarian. 

The way the library met the new demand 
was characteristic of its conservative nature. 
It did not throw open its doors all at once. 
The response was very gradual. It first ex- 
tended its privileges to teachers. But with 
the great output of literature for children, 
many books found their way to the library 
shelves, perhaps first as gifts. As the pres- 
ence of anything usually creates a demand 


followed the books, 


for it, the children soon 
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and with the new place awarded the child 
educxtionally, he finally gained admittance to 
the library as a borrower. 


CHILDREN IN THE LIBRARY 


he first development of children’s work in 
the library was a children’s corner, more or 
less designed to keep them out of the way 
of the adults. Gradually the books most 
suitable for them were taken from the adult 
shelves and put in this new corner. Some- 
times partitions were put up more definitely 
to confine the children to their own place. 

But, later, the corner became crowded, and 
then the children, with their few books, were 
relegated to some unused room, often located 
on the third floor or in the basement, perhaps 
even the cellar. This room was usually part- 
ly supervised by the most interested adult 
assistant, and frequently was open only a few 
hours on certain days. Also, the age limit 
debarred the younger readers from borrow- 
ing books. 

The demand, however, grew more and more 
insistent. More children came, more time had 
to be given by an assistant, more books had 
to be bought; and then the question arose as 
to what books were suitable. Soon came the 
conviction that the assistant must have some 
special knowledge of child nature and juvenile 
literature, and thus developed the need for 
trained children’s workers. 

The extension of library privileges to chil- 
dren began little more than twenty years ago. 
No longer is the library satisfied to be merely 

repository of knowledge or to serve only 
those who are eager to use it, but it is anxious 
to encourage everybody and to inspire them 
to the point of appreciation. You no longer 
see such legends as “No dogs or children 
allowed,” but instead, most public libraries 
to-day have beautiful, well-equipped children’s 
rooms, with trained children’s librarians. The 

ks are accessible to all alike, rich or poor 
The present successful policy of extending 
library privileges to every part of the com- 
nutnity has been largely inspired by work with 
children 

\nd now let us see what has really been 

mplished for children. Children’s work 
in many of the larger cities of the United 
States is now very completely organized. The 
organization is composed, first, of an adminis- 
trative department in the central library, from 
which all the work in the whole library sys- 
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tem is directed. Tins department studies the 
conditions of its particular city and develops 
the work along the lines that fit its particular 
needs, the ultimate object being to get the best 
books to all the children with as little cost 
and red tape as possible. It supervises the 
selection of books, organizes distributing cen- 
ters, and, in some places, trains its assistants. 
It operates a children’s room in the central 
library, which should have a mode! collection 
of carefully chosen children’s books and all 
the delightful adjuncts of a children’s room. 


WORK IN BRANCH LIBRARIES 


Next in importance come the children’s 
rooms in the branch libraries. It is in these 
smaller buildings, with their more informal 
and neighborly spirit, that the most attractive 
children’s room work is done. These rooms 
tell their own story at a glance. Here one 
finds little chairs placed round low tables, jow 
shelves filled with gayly bound books, which 
bring within reach of the smallest child the 
wonder tales he loves. This is where one 
finds daring bits of color calling attention to 
carefully selected and annotated lists of books 
posted on bulletin boards, and artistically 
made table lists, containing fewer titles, which 
are placed with the books on certain tables 
where the children can read the annotations 
and examine the books while comfortably 
seated. Upon the walls there may be copies 
of the masterpieces of art most suitable for 
children and which are a constant source of 
culture and refinement. A cozy, homelike 
atmosphere is given by the simple flowers of 
the season, which are often brought to the 
library by the children. The influence of 
these rooms unconsciously encourages cleanli- 
ness, courtesy and respect for one’s self and 
others, and when supervised by a sympathetic 
and sane-minded woman, they will have a 
strong, fine and far-reaching influence over 
the children’s lives. 

The children’s librarians do not limit their 

fluence to these rooms, but they go out ito 
their districts to study their needs. They visit 
classrooms and keep in touch with teachers. 
They visit the homes io see their condition 
and to get acquainted with the parents. Such 


‘ 


knowledge assists them in doing their work 


more intelligently 

The main and branch children’s rooms illus- 
trate the work done in the library, which is 
only one part of what the children’s depart- 
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lent is trying to accomplish. The children’s 

wie central and branch libraries 
give to the schoolwork in their various dis- 
tricts the personal touch necessary to give it 
vitality. But this part of children’s work is 
usually organized into a department all] its 
own, with a supervisor who devotes all her 
time to the needs of schools. And the most 
important part of children’s work is the co- 
Operation of school and library. “By com- 
mon consent the supreme thing in education 
is the building of character,’ and there is now 
no difference of opinion in the minds of in- 
telligent people that reading plays a large 
share in the fixing of ideals and the forming 
of character. The point to decide is what 
part in education the library plays. In read- 
ing what many library and school authorities 
think on this subject, it is not difficult to 
discover the common thought of ali. The 
schools must provide the reader and the li- 
brary the reading matter. There is, then, no 
duplication of work or expense. The chief 
work of the school is to train the child to 
think and read, and the important feature of 
the library is to examine, read, select and 
make lists of the best books for him to read. 
When he is taught to think and read, he must 
be given something to read and think about 
that is worth while, or he will find it else- 
where and in a form most pernicious. 


WORK IN SCHOOLS 


Of first importance is the influence of the 
teacher. She has a small group of the same 
children for a long period of time, and she 
gains a knowledge oi each child that the libra- 
rian cannot. So she must be the first to start 
him in the right direction. She teaches and 
inspires him to read, gives him his first book 
and tells him where he can get the next good 
one. In other words, she gives him his first 
desire for the library. Good school libraries 
with trained librarians are good things and 
necessary in large high schools, for much of 
the reading for English courses must be done 
in school hours, and a large duplication of 
certain books required in reading courses puts 
it out of the power of a public library to sup- 
ply the demand \lso, the growing import- 
ance of teaching children the use of reference 
books in school often demands a school li- 
brary. But such a library should be connected 
definitely in some way with the public library, 
so that the student may fully realize that it 
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is only a smaller library leading to the larger 
one. However, the public library certainly 
should do the work where it can, as in the 
grade schools, first because it saves expense, 
and also because it is necessary to train the 
children to come to the public library so they 
will continue to use it when their school days 
are over. Training in the use of the library 
and its books should not be delayed until the 
high school, but should begin in the grades, 
so that the child may early learn how to make 
the most of his library opportunities 

A good plan that has been successfully pur- 
sued in one instance is to work out a course 
of reading, beginning with at least the second 
grade and continuing through the eighth, the 
books being provided by the library. This 
course can contain all the children’s classics 
that a child should have read by the time he 
has finished the grade school and is ready for 
his English courses in the high school. These 
books need to be given to children by someone 
whose authority they respect and whose ad- 
vice they are in the habit of taking. There 
is no one better fitted for that than the 
teacher. A course of this kind serves three 
purposes: it provides interesting reading for 
the reading classes in school in place of the 
old text-book; it gives the children the world 
classics they should have at certain ages, and 
if the teachers connect the books directly with 
the library it will cultivate the library habit. 
I have outlined above only what most of the 
larger cities are doing educationally. To-day 
the school department of the public library 
tries to put books in every school in the city— 
public, private, parochial and Sunday school— 
in large collections, classroom collections or 
both. The most successful teachers say that 
the work does not stop with making good, 
intelligent readers, but in the cultivation of 
the imagination by good reading it makes bet- 
ter students along all lines. 


HOME LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


The next step in carrying good literature 
to children is found in the home library de- 
partment. The aim of this department is to 
reach those children who do not visit the 
library or go to school, many of whom are 
at work and most of whom belong to the 
poorer classes. This department is the real 
social force of the library, and it should co- 
éperate with all social institutions working 
for the welfare of the poorer classes. It 
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penetrates into the most sordid parts of the 
city and puts its small cases of 40 or 50 books 
in the homes of these poverty-stricken people, 
and sends a friendly visitor once a week to 
circulate the books, read or tell stories and 
play games with the children. This visitor 
should have a large amount of tact, for people 
of this type are very liable to think there is 
an axe to grind somewhere. Poverty and 
hard conditions prevent these parents from 
doing much for their children; still, they re- 
sent intrusion, and the visitor must be able 
to make them see that she wants to codperate 
with them to help their children. If she has 
the real social instinct, her interest does not 
end with books, but she is often able to ad- 
vise with the mothers on many other subjects 
that will help make the home conditions easier 
and brighter. The presence of books in these 
homes often tempts the older brothers and 
sisters to read for the first time. Many of 
the parents cannot speak English, but the 
children tell them the stories, and finally, as 
the interest grows, the parents may ask for 
stories in, their own language to read for 
themselves, and this may be the means of 
sending them to the nearest branch. We all 
know that nothing brings greater relief of 
mind than to lose ourselves in a good story. 
So we are able to understand what good lit- 
erature can mean in the homes of these people 
who are living under such trying conditions. 
The results are showing that this work is one 
of the most potent elements in the general 
movement for social betterment and for the 
development of civic pride in foreign children. 
For the older children in these homes, who 
have grown away from the home center and 
who resent parental authority, another side of 
this division of work has been organized 
Reading clubs are established, which meet in 
all sorts of places, such as schools, bath houses, 
juvenile courts, newsboys’ homes, waiting 
rooms of messenger boys, and settlement 
houses. These clubs often include other ac- 
tivities interesting to children, like wood- 
working, basketry, domestic science or a gym- 
nasium, and they deal most particularly with 
the restless boys who throng the streets and 
make trouble because of nothing better to do 
It has been said “The gang spirit is a 
marked characteristic of boys growing up,” 
and “The gang instinct is a crude expres- 
sion of the spirit of association and codpera- 
tion,” therefore everything done for children 
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at this age should be built upon this fact 
Then the gang, with its surplus energy, be 
comes the club, and as Jacob Riis says, “It is 
by the boys’ club that the street is hardest hit 
In the fight for the lad it is that which knock 
out the ‘gang,’ and with its own weapon—the 
weapon of organization.” 

In addition to the activities of the home 
library department, extension work is also car- 
ried on in the vacation schools, recreation 
parks or playgrounds 


BOOK SELECTION 


So far, I have tried to describe the division 
of work in a children’s department found nec- 
essary for the most successful distribution of 
the books. First, the main children’s room: 
second, the branch, which reaches farther out 
into the city; third, the school collection, 
where every child in school is reached; and 
last, the library in the home, which is the 
smallest group that forms a library. Now, I 
wish to mention the most ideal ways univers- 
ally used in all these divisions of work to 
lead children to the best reading. It is of 
first importance that the whole children’s col- 
lection be most carefully selected, each book 
being read by someone in your library or 
some other library, who knows how to evalu- 
ate literature, and all books on special sub- 
jects being examined by experts on each sub- 
ject. The prevalence of library work for 
children has led publishers, authors and artists 
to put classics and standard literature, suit- 
able for and claimed by the children, into 
simple and attractive form. So, much of the 
best literature is now available for use in the 
children’s room, and it is growing more pos- 
sible to stick to the best books and duplicate 
them freely, and buy fewer of the mediocre 
books. Some of these mediocre books may 


always be necessary to use as stepping-stones 
with such children as the home library de- 
partment reaches, that is, children who have 
lived on the streets, who have gained a pre 
mature knowledge of the darker side of life 
and who have been tainted with yellow litera- 
ture. These children have a keen love for the 
sensational because of the unwholesome envi- 
ronment in which they live, and it is slow 
work to combat the influences surrounding 
them. For this reason it is often necessary 
to lead these children through some of the 
lesser books to the greater. With such a col- 
lection it is possible to turn a child loose to 
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choose his own books, watching that he does 
t get any too old for him. A means of 
voiding this possibility is the separation of 
Oks for little children into a corner of their 
own, which is also an aid in teaching them 
self-dependence. Fairy tales are usually 


ielved by themselves, also, such separation 
facilitating the work at very busy times when 
the librarian cannot help in the selection of 
the books. 

\ more definite means of leading to good 
books, without the direct suggestion of the 
librarian, is shown in the illustrated bulletins 
and table lists. These lists should be short, 
should contain some very popular books and 
a few really fine ones. The illustrations call- 
ing attention to these lists should be striking 
ind in good taste, and the books should be 
shelved beneath or near the lists 


PERSONAL DIRECTION OF READING 


But the most telling way to direct chil- 
dren’s reading is through the personal element 
Children need and invite sincere suggestion, 
ind this can be given very successfully in the 
reading circle. 

The principal thing here is to get hold of 
the right leader. He must be a good reader, 
a good friend, a good disciplinarian and very 
liberal-minded. Such a man or woman can 
read almost anything to a group of boys or 
girls. One usually commences with a short 
story that appeals at once, but the very best 
prose and poetry can be read, sooner or later 
One good reader read the most of Booker 
Washington’s “Up from slavery” to a group 
f boys from a mill district. A good plan is 
to get hold of as many copies of a good book 
as possible, then read one or two chapters 
from it to your reading circle and let the 
embers finish it themselves. This is a very 
direct method of introducing the children to 
good books. <A teacher can make a reading 
ircle of her class, select a story from the 
course of classics suggested above and get 
fine results. 

THE STORY HOUR 

The strongest personal means of leading 
children to good books is found in the story 
hour. And here, too, the success of the story 
lies with the story teller. This is not the 
place to discuss the art of story telling, but 
it e in the library 

Story telling in a library is an ideal method 
of leading to books. It is not for amusement, 
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it is not to tempt children to come to the 
library, it is not to help in the discipline. It 
does al] these things, but it must also lead 
to books, or it is out of place in the library. 
To do this, the story must be carefully pre- 
pared and well told, so that the children are 
stimulated to read. In small libraries, with 
few assistants and plenty of work, and no 
time for preparation, a story hour ought to 
be postponed till it can be managed in the 
right way to accomplish reasonable results. 
Till then it can be included, incidentally, in 
all school visits; and used in this way, it 
brings the children to the library. Excellent 
work has been done through the story hour, 
especially among the poorer classes, to whom 
a story is one of their few pleasures. And 
children have been taught to love Greek and 
Norse mythology, the Nibelungenlied, King 
Arthur, Charlemange, and Robin Hood leg- 
ends, stories of history, story poems, stories 
from Shakespeare and many others of merit. 

The attendance at the story hour in one 
city from 1900 to 1910 was 269,600. In an- 
other city it was 49,048 in one year. 

These are the principal ways of leading 
children to good books, and through them ail 
the children’s librarian strives to get ac- 
quainted with the individual child to put the 
right book in his way when he needs it. 

In 1906, statistics of children’s work were 
compiled from the too largest cities in the 
United States. In 76 of these cities, children 
between the ages of 5 and 14 were 16 per 
cent. of the total population, while the juven- 
ile circulation of the public libraries was 31 
per cent, of the whole. 

Last year, New York circulated 2,645,708 
books just in its children’s rooms, while here 
in the Northwest, where the work is young, 
Seattle had a total juvenile circulation of 
245,241 volumes. Statistics of this kind are 
not to be ignored, and prove in themselves 
that library work for children is to be reck- 
oned with. 

I have tried to show that the demands of 
progressive education created a need for li- 
brary work with children, and its necessity 
has developed the work into the far-reaching 
force it is to-day. The facts prove that this 
work is a recognized factor in the educational 
life of the present time. Rather than keeping 
to the subject of its share in the public li- 
brary, I have wanted to dwell most on its 
share in public education. For that is how 
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children’s library work should be classed in 
its broadest sense. And by education one does 
not mean schools and libraries alone, but all 
the socializing influences as well. Library 
work with children is one part, as important 
as any other, of the child’s general education. 

I believe it is Lord Rosebery who said that 
“Books are the greatest democratic agent of 
the world.” The library is the repository of 
this democratic agent; education must des- 
seminate it, and present-day educators must 
send with it their personal experience and 
interest to give the vital spark necessary for 
regeneration. For the part of his life that 
the child is in school, the children’s library is 
one of the important attributes of his train- 
ing. When through his early training he 
should have gained the knowledge and judg- 
ment to think and act independently, then he 
is ready to take his place in the world of 
men and in the world of adult literature. 
“The city that cares most for its children will 
be the greatest city.” And caring for chil- 
dren means providing good schools, good li- 
braries, civic centers and trained workers. 

Some sentimental and sensational qualities 
have strayed into library work for children, 
but librarians are aware of these dangers, and 
they are being weeded out. We are not out 
of the experimental stage yet, and as one of 
the leaders in this work has expressed it: 
“Just as necessity has produced children’s 
rooms, so necessity will in time show us the 
right lines along which to proceed in order 
to produce a sufficiently sane body of doctrine 
to form a science—or pedagogy--ct library 
work with children.” 


LIBRARY LEGISLATION IN 1911 


From the volumes of published laws of 36 
states we find that 25 contain 40 library en- 
actments of more or less importance; 21 of 
these are in the form of amendments of pre- 
vious laws, some so slight as to consist in 
merely changing a business method, the date 
of an annual report or the amount of an ap 
propriation. These amendments, however, are 
uniformly in the right direction and _ plainly 
show a growth of interest in library matters 
and an intelligent effort to perfect the systems 
of the several states in a way to meet the 
local conditions. 

New library laws appear in Florida, Idaho 
and North Carolina. Nebraska, repealing 
former laws on the subject, enacts a new and 
complete system for the establishment and 
maintenance of public libraries; and Califor 
nia, repealing its tentative county library law 
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of 1909, substitutes for it an entirely new act, 
carefully prepared to meet objections to the 
earlier law and calculated to carry out more 
fully the original purpose of supplying the 
need of a scattered, colonial population in a 
new state. 

These laws claim special attention. 

In Florida, a municipal council in a city or 
town may call an election at which a majority 
vote may establish a public library and a tax 
not exceeding 2 mills on a dollar shall there- 
upon be levied. A library board of five shall 
be chosen by the council for terms of one, 
two, three, four and five years, and their suc- 
cessors for five years, and this board must 
report to the city or town each year. The 
title to library property shall vest in the li- 
brary, to be held by them in trust for library 
uses, 

In Idaho, a city or village council may es- 
tablish a public library, levying a tax of 1 
mill. The trustees of a rural school district, 
on petition of 20 electors and after four 
weeks’ notice, shall submit the question of a 
public library to popular vote. A library shall 
be in charge of five directors, chosen two for 
one year, two for two years, and one for three 
years, their successors to hold for terms of 
three years. In a city or village, the council 
elect library directors. In districts, they are 
chosen by the trustees of the district after a 
popular vote to establish. Donations to the 
library to vest title in the board of directors. 
A subscription library may also be supported 
by tax upon being made free for public use, 
but with the condition that its property shall 
revert to the city or village on its failure to 
remain free or its ceasing to operate 

In North Carolina, a library proposition 
must be submitted to the voters of a city or 
town on petition of 25 per cent. of the voters. 
If a majority so direct the aldermen or town 
commissioners shall establish a public library 
and levy a tax not exceeding 10 cents on $100, 
and not more than 30 cents to each poll. Six 
trustees shall be appointed by the aldermen or 
commissioners for terms of two, four and six 
years, their successors to hold for six years. 
All library property shall vest in the city or 
town, and gifts to the library shall be deemed 
to have been made directly to the city or 
town. The aldermen or commissioners may 
contract with a library in the same city or 
town to provide free library facilities 

The system adopted by Nebraska provides 
that any city council, board of village trus- 
tees, county board or the electors of any 
township may establish a public library or 
contract therefor, and levy annually a tax of 
3 mills on the dollar. The question of a pub- 
lic library for a county shall first be submitted 
by the county board to the voters at a general 
election, and a county tax levy for library 
purposes shall omit all property in a city, vil 
lage or township which already maintains a 
public library. In cities or villages nine li- 
brary trustees shall be elected by the council 


or village board in classes of three each tor 
one, two and three years, their successors to 
hold for terms of three years. Five trustees 
shall be appointed by a county or township 
board for one, two, three, four and five years, 
their successors to hold for terms of five years 

A library board may contract with a city council 
or county or village board or with the board 
of an adjoining county or school district to 
furnish library facilities. A district school 
board may also enter into such a library con 

tract when authorized by vote at the annual 
meeting of the district 

In the same state, libraries are added to the 
list of associations, which may become :ncor 
porated under the general law 

Nebraska has also established a bureau of 
legislative reference, including special service 
on municipal subjects. This 1s affiliated with 
the Department of Political Science and So 
ciology and with the College of law in the 
University of Nebraska. The regents of the 
university appoint a director and assistants. 
The bureau is to report on November 1 in 
each year, and send a copy of such report to 
each member of the legislature 

3y the county library law of California, the 
board of county supervisors may establish and 
maintain at the county seat a iree public li- 
brary, of which they shall be the directors, 
such library to be for that part of the 
county which is outside of incorporated cities, 
towns and districts which maintain for them- 
selves free libraries, and for such additional 
portions of the county as may elect to become 
part of the library system. 

The supervisors will meet for action on this 
question only after two weeks’ published no 
tice. Municipal councils and boards within 
the county which maintain free libraries may 
notify the county board of a desire to become 
a part or to cease to be a part of the county 
system, and thus to become liable or not lia 
ble for their share of taxation for the pur- 
pose, two weeks’ public notice of the meeting 
for action being given in each case. 

A county library may be disestablished in 
the same manner that it was established, on 
due public notice of the meeting for action 
The county board may contract with a city 
or town or with another county having a lh- 
brary for the extension of its facilities to their 
own county. The library tax shall not exceed 
1 mill on the dollar, and shall be levied only 
on property within the municipalities or dis- 
tricts included in the county system. 

The county librarian shall be appointed for 
a term of four years by the library board, 
his qualification having been first approved by 


a commission of library examiners, consisting 
of the state librarian and the librarians of the 
public libraries of San Francisco and Los 
Angeles 

The salary of county librariar tated 


in the law, ranges from $500 to $2400 a year 
according to the class to which the county 
belongs. The state librarian shall supervise 
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and visit, either in person or by an assistant, 
each county library, and shall hold annually 
a convention of county librarians. 

In California, also, union high school dis- 
tricts, by a two-thirds vote, may establish 
public libraries, an election for this purpose 
having been ordered by the county supervisors 
on petition of 50 taxpayers who are residents. 

In cities not divided into schoo! districts, 
the library tax is limited to $50 for each 1000 
children or each major fraction of 1000 be- 
tween the ages of 5 and 17, provided the li- 
brary fund shall equal $10 for each teacher. 

In Oregon, also, the county library claims 
attention. In a county of 50,000 inhabitaats, 
a special tax of 144 mills may be levied and 
collected in such parts of the county as the 
county court may determine in not more than 
two successive years as a public library fund 
to erect at the county seat a public library 
building. The court may contract for the 
use of such building by a library at the county 
seat, and may provide that the plans shall be 
approved by the court. 

Here, again, a county may levy % mill tax 
for a public library, and the county court 
may use this library fund for a public library 
at the county seat, or the county may contract 
with any corporation maintaining a public 
library at the county seat for a library with 
branches, reading rooms, lectures and museums. 

Here, also, the county commissioners may 


appropriate $200 for farm libraries of agricul- 


tural books recommended by the director of 
the State Agricultural College, to be placed 
at several points in the county and maintained 
by established libraries, clubs, etc., without 
cost to the county. These books are to be 
free for circulation, kept not longer than 21 
days by any reader, and subject to a fine of 
three times the value of the book for misuse 
or loss. 

In New York, by an amendment to the ed- 
ucation law, counties are classed with munici- 
palities which may establish and maintain 
public libraries or contract for library privi- 
leges by the action of their governing boards. 
But the cost of such a library, for a county, 
becomes a county charge, without any ex- 
emption from tax in the case of communities 
already having public libraries. For this rea- 
son it is scarcely to be expected that the 
provision for county service will be generally 
effective. Other legislation in New York in- 
cludes the creation of the office of supervisor 
of public records and the establishment of the 
division of public records and the division of 
history in the Education Department. By an 
amendment to its charter, the city of Rochester 
was authorized to establish a public library, 
appoint trustees _ appropriate $10,000 for 
beginning the work The appropriation of 
$1,250,000 for the restoration of the State Li- 
brary, after its nearly complete destruction by 
fire, March 29, 1911, must also be included 
with the library legislation of the year. 

In Indiana there appears a new attempt, as 
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in other states, to reach the scattered homes 
By an amendment to the law of township sup- 
port, its provisions are extended to any ne igh 
boring township in the same county. It also 
provides that the advisory board of a town- 
ship may levy a library tax without a petition 
if one-tenth of the families outside the former 
established limits are users of the library, and 
requires the library board receiving township 
support to file a financial report at the end of 
each year with the township advisory board. 
Libraries may also be established without an 
election in townships in which there are no 
incorporated towns, and two or more town- 
ships may unite to establish and maintain a 
public library. The minimum tax levy is in- 
creased from 1/5 to % of a mill on the dollar, 
and the maximum from ™% to 1 mill. The 
town board may transfer property to the pub- 
lic library board for library purposes, 

The Indiana commission adds that the most 
important legislation on library matters was 
that providing for a commission to “formulate 
plans for the celebration of the centennial of 
the admission of Indiana into the Union by 
the erection of a state building and its ded- 
cation in 1916, to be known as the Indiana 
Educational Building. The plan of such 
building shall provide for the proper housing 
of the State Library and Museum, Public Li- 
brary Commission and the educational and 
scientific offices of the state.” A report is to 
be made to the next General Assembly. 

The law establishing the legislative refer- 
ence department of the State Library was 
amended so as to broaden the scope of its 
work. It is to collect material on municipa! 
subjects and furnish the same to city and town 
officers on request. It is also to cooperate 
with the state educational institutions in any 
manner approved by the State Library. 

The Public Library Commission of Indiana 
will receive $10,000 instead of $7000 annuails 
for the next two years. An appropriation was 
made of $100,000 for a library building for 
Purdue University. 

Michigan amends the law for establishment 
of public libraries by a provision that on 
petition of 10 per cent. of the electors in any 
township a meeting of electors shall be held 
which may contract with any other township, 
or with any city or village maintaining a free 
public library for the use of its library privi- 
leges. A tax of not more than 1 mill on the 
dollar may be laid for this purpose, and the 
contract may be made for three years only. 

By another section, 50 voters in a city of 
10,000 or less may petition for a vote on the 
question of providing library facilities, speci 
fying the rate of tax. Thereafter, the library 
directors shall each year prepare an estimate 
requiring a tax not exceeding 1 mill on the 
dollar, and the city council shall cause the 
amount to be raised. 

Michigan also prescribes a penalty of fine 
or imprisonment for 60 days for defacing or 
mutilation of a public library book, and of 
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months for 
leave. Fines 


fine or imprisonment for three 
“taking” such a book without 
to range from $2 to $100. 

In Delaware, the wilful detaining of a pub- 
lic library book is made a misdemeanor, to be 
punished by a fine of from $1 to $25, or by 
imprisonment for thirty days, 

In Vermont, a penalty of $50, one-half to 
the use of the library, is imposed for remov- 
ing any book, paper, magazine or document, 
or art book or picture from a public library 
without the consent of the librarian. Any 
vacancy in a local board of library trustees 
may be filled temporarily by the selectmen of 
towns, village trustees or the city council. 

In this state, also, the amounts of money 
available for the use of the State Library 
Commission have been increased. For books 
in the libraries of the smaller towns, they 
may spend $1500 instead of $1000; for travel- 
ing libraries, $1000 instead of $750; and for 
expenses of the commission and its secretary, 
$2500 instead of $2000. The state commission 
shall provide and care for suitable libraries in 
the penal and charitable institutions of the 
state, using $soo for books in 1911 and $200 
a year thereafter. 

In Rhode sew the State Board of Edu- 
cation may spend $2000 instead of $1000 an- 
nually in visiting and examining the free pub- 
lic libraries and managing the work of travel- 
ing libraries. 

In Utah, the State Board of Education is 
to promote the establishment of public libra- 
ries and gymnasiums, thus superseding the 
special Library-Gymnasium Commission. A 
secretary shall be appointed to work under the 
direction of the state superintendent of public 
instruction. Expert help may be called in. 
Actual expenses and salary are paid from the 
contingent fund. 

A public i:brary or gymnasium may be es- 
tablished by a city council or village board of 
trustees on petition of 10 per cent. of the 
legal voters (formeriy 50 voters). A tax of 
3 mills on a dollar may be voted for a public 
library, or 4 mills for a library and gym- 
nasium combined. The mayor or the presi- 
dent shall appoint six library directors for 
two, four and six years, their successors to 
hold for six years, who, with the mayor 
or president, shall constitute the library board. 

Cities and school districts may codperate 
and enter into contract for providing library 
facilities. 

In Wisconsin, where the trustees of city 
libraries have been nine cr six in number, 
there will be in future organizations but five 
trustees. The mayor or one member from the 
conimon council and the city superintendent 
of schools will be members of the library 
board, with three others selected by the com- 
mon council for terms cf one, two and three 
years, respectively, their successors to hold 
for three years. 

In any city now having more than five li- 
brary trustees, the common council, by a two- 
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thirds vote, may adopt the above plan and 
put it into operation, 

In Washington, a town may vote by ballot 
to establish a public library, make by-laws tor 
the same and raise $300 for maintenance. 

In Kar women may vote on establishing 
and maintatning « public library in cities ot 
the first, second or third class. 

in Massachusetts, a free city or town library 
may loan books to libraries in other cities and 
towns under the written conditions fixed by 
the trustees of the library lending the books. 

in Missouri, in cities of 75,000 to 500,000 
inhabitants, the school board may build in 
connection with a public library and let out 
to others for compensation an auditorium or 
public hall, the rents to be used for books for 
the public library. 

In Oklahoma, in any city of the first class 
having 1000 colored population, the city coun- 
cil may establish and maintain a separate li- 
brary and reading-room for the use of colored 
people. 

In Pennsylvania, the State Library is to re- 
ceive the earliest papers and records of state 
departments, without limit of time to A.p. 1750, 
as formerly. 

In lowa, the absence of a library trustee 
from six consecutive regular meetings of the 
board, except in the case of sickness or tem- 
porary absence from the city, without due ex- 
planation, shall render his office vacant. 

It is interesting, also, to note the items of 
appropriation for the Insular Library of Porto 
Rico. For salary of librarian and assistant, 
$1200 each. For books, of which one-half are 
to be in Spanish, $2000. For janitor, $480, and 
for expenses, $900, making a total of $5780. 

W. R. Eastman. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
LIBRARY 


On Charter Day, March 23, the University 
of California Library was formally opened. 
The dedicatory ceremonies were brief, con- 
sisting of addresses by President Benjamin 
Ide Wheeler, Mr. Joseph C, Rowell, librarian 
of the university; Dr. Herbert Putnam, and 
Mr. Loring B. Doe, a nephew of Charles 
Franklin Doe, whose generous bequest made 
possible the erection of the library. The day 
ended with a reception to students, faculty, 
regents and friends of the university, during 
which all parts of the building were open to 
general inspection. 

In conformity 
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with the architectural plan 
adopted for the university buildings, the li 
brary is of light gray California granite, with 
red tile roof. It has a structural steel frame, 
encased in concrete, the piers going down to 
solid rock. Construction is fireproof through- 
out, consisting of plaster partitions on metal 
studs and lath, kalamein or metal-covered 
wood trim and doors, and metal windows, 
with wire-glass where especially necessary for 
fire protection. The floors throughout are 
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covered with battleship linoleum, United States 
government standard. 

The approach to the building is a low ter- 
race of granite and brick, flanked by ivied 
parking. Passing between the massive bronze 
doors and through the white marble vestibule, 
with its carved bench and tall bronze lamps on 
ohtet hand, one traverses the main corridor 
to the staircase, also of white Italian marble. 
The staircase divides at a landing a few steps 
above floor level. At this landing, on the 
wall facing the entrance, is the following in- 
scription in brass letters against a marble 
background : 

THIS BUILDING 
1S A MEMORIAL TO 
CHARLES FRANKLIN DOE 
MCMX 


Ascending the staircase, one enters the de- 
livery hall, considered by many the most beau- 
tiful room in the building. The buff-tinted 
walls are paneled and adorned with a series 
of beautifully moulded arches in caen stone; 
the eight central pillars and the connecting 
cornices are of the same material. In the 
center of the north wall are the great bronze 
doors opening into the reading-room ; opposite 
are the beautifully carved marble and the deli- 
cate bronze grillwork of the loan desk, closing 
the entrance to the stack. Light is ‘received 
through skylights and from a series of hand- 
some bronze lamps, suspended by chains from 
the ceiling. At the west end of the hall is the 
library catalog; at the opposite end the de- 
pository catalog, containing, in addition to 
the Library of Congress cards, sets from 
Harvard University, the John Crerar Library, 
and the Royal Library at Berlin. Nearby are 
display cases, containing bibliographical treas- 
ures, coins, and, much dearer to the student 
body numerous trophies of victory in athletic 
contests 

The great vaulted hall, 210 feet long and 
53 feet wide, entered from the delivery hall, 
seems dwarfed by its common designation of 
reading-room, It is the most magnificant room 
in the building, with its perfect proportions, 
its marble and bronze appointments, and its 
beautifully decorated walls and ceiling, and 
soft, heavy brown curtains framing the great 
arched window at either end. The room is 
lighted by these two end windows, a series 
ot windows in the north wall, and skylight. 
At night the room receives a general illu- 
mination, sufficient for all purposes, except 
steady reading, from the ceiling; for reading, 
there are individual lamps on the tables. 
There are 32 reading-tables, each 18 feet 
long by 4 feet wide, flat, and without parti- 
tions, providing comfortably for 384 readers. 
Wall cases, extending entirely around the 
room, will hold a reference and “reserve” 
collection of more than 15,000 volumes, less 
than half of which has yet been installed. 
Opposite the entrance, and through it, facing 
the loan desk, is the reference desk of carved 
and paneled oak; behind it, three specially 
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designed standing cases for the shelving and 
consultation of atlases, dictionaries and ready- 
reference books. 

The reading-room has agreeably disappoint- 
ed expectation in several respects. It is by 
no means too large, nor does it overawe the 
students. Eight tables were recently added t 
its equipment to meet pressing need. It is 
remarkably quiet; the great vault of the roof 
seems to swallow up any ordinary sound, and 
the echo which was so pronounced at an 
earlier stage disappeared with the laying of 
the carpet and the installation of the furni- 
ture and curtains. The natural lighting is 
very satisfactory, and as soon as a satisfactory 
shade is found for the table lamps the arti- 
ficial lighting will be not less so. Ventilation, 
while not perfect, has been greatly improved, 
and a series of experiments now in progress 
will undoubtedly result in further improve- 
ment. 

Passing behind the loan desk, one enters 
the fourth story of the stack. This room is 
104 feet long by 43 feet 6 inches wide, and 
provides space on its five stories for some 
400,000 volumes. The stack is weil lighted 
from the rear, where a series of windows, sei 
closely together and each extending the full 
height of a stack story, open on a court hav 
ing approximately the same dimensions as the 
stack room; there is also a skylight, and the 
one-inch glass floors permit the diffusion of 
light to some extent. The building plans pro- 
vide for the addition of four stories to the 
present stack when necessary, and later, for 
the enclosure of the court and the construc- 
tion therein of a second stack duplicating the 
first. A wide aisle runs along the rear win 
dows and gives space for numerous smal! 
tables, which are used by readers with stack 
privileges. The stack stories are connected 
by a circular staircase at either end, and a 
central staircase immediately behind the loan 
desk. This central staircase consists of a 
series of straight flights between stories, each 
divided vertically into two parts running in 
opposite directions and crossing midway at 
a common landing. This arrangement admits 
of passing on the stairs, but does not waste 
space. There is an automatic book lift be- 
hind the loan desk, and a telephone system 
connecting the stack stories with each other 
and with the desk; these are not much used 
at present, as the collection is not large enough 
to warrant the stationing of an attendant on 
each story. There is an automatic service 
elevator, however, which is in constant use; 
and provision has been made for the installa 
tion of a second at a later date 

The reading-room and delivery hall, with 
the corresponding part of the ground floor, 
are a completed unit. The stack, as already 
stated, runs to five stories, or to approximate 
ly the height of the delivery hall. With these 
exceptions, the only part of the building which 
has yet been carried about the ground floor 
is that devoted to the offices and working 
rooms for the library staff. This consists of 
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a space about 75 feet long by 30 feet wide west 
of the delivery hall and stack room. The 
space is divided into four ec mmunicating 
rooms, as follows, from north to south: asso- 
ciate librarian’s office, 15 feet; catalog room, 
30 feet; accessions department, two rooms, 15 
feet each, into the second of which the large 
elevator opens. Between the accessions de- 
partment and the stack room is the librarian’s 
office, a small locker room for the staff, and a 
narrow corridor opening on one side into the 
catalog and accessions rooms; and on the 
other, into staff lavatories and into the stack. 
It will be noticed that the present arrangement 
of this space differs from the original arrange- 
ment as shown on the plan. It has already 
proved too small, and plans are now under 
consideration to add a large room, about 30x 
40 ieet, to the south. If this is done some of 
the present partitions will come down, and 
the entire space, with the exception of the 
two offices, will be divided into two large 
rooms for the accessions and catalog depart- 
ments, a much more desirable arrangement 
than the present. 

Descending now to the ground floor, the 
entrance hall divides at the foot of the stair- 
case, forming a corridor which passes entirely 
around stackroom and court. Into this corri- 
dor open the seminar rooms, three series of 
them, ranging in size from 15 x 30 feet to 15 
feet square, the four corner rooms being 30 
feet square. The 30-foot rooms are on the 
east and west; on the south the corridor 
passes between an outer row of 20-foot rooms 
and an inner row of 15-foot rooms, looking 
into the court. Twenty-two of these rooms 
are utilized for seminar purposes proper, and 
are furnished alike, with shelving covering the 
two side walls and a table between. Each 
room has a double window at the end, oppo- 
site the door; at night they are lighted from 
ceiling fixtures. The rooms not used for semi- 
nar purposes have various assignments. Of 
the large corner rooms, one is the office of 
the curator of the Bancroft Library; one— 
fitted out with specially designed steel cases— 
is for the storage of maps and charts: the 
third contains showcases for the exhibition of 
mathematical models; and the fourth, known 
as the archives room, contains sets of the pub- 
lications of the university and of individual 
members of the faculty and of all student 
publications, as well as a miscellaneous col- 
lection of pictures, trophies, etc., and, in locked 
cases, a number of the more valuable books 
belonging to the library. One of the 30-foot 
rooms, into which the large elevator opens, is 
the office of the University Press. Two of 
the small inside rooms have been connected 
by a door and fitted up as lunch and rest 
rooms for the women of the staff. Four 30- 
foot rooms on the east side have been thrown 
into one by the omission of partitions and 
the resulting large room designated the 
“library school room”; it will receive its bap- 
tism in June, with the opening of the sum- 
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mer course in library methods. At present tt 
is fitted up with furniture from the old li- 
brary. Three seminar rooms are held for 
temporary assignment from time to time 

Looking from the staircase toward the en- 
trance, the periodical room is on the left hand, 
and the Bancroit Library, containing the great 
collection on Pacific coast history gathered by 
H. H. Bancroft, on the right. These are twin 
rooms, cach 88x61 feet, lighted by windows 
in the north wall and in the west and east 
walls, respectively, and with a two-story stack 
the length of the south wall and about 20 feet 
wide. In the periodical room the east, north 
and west walls support cases which, by a com- 
bination of adjustable shelves and partitions, 
are divided into compartments for the storage 
of unbound periodicals. Near the door is the 
attendant’s desk; an ample counter behind 
provides space for the handling of mail and 
of periodicals. This room seats 100 persons. 
There are no table lamps; overhead lighting 
is used entirely in this room and in the Ban- 
croft Library. 

The Bancroft Library is furnished different 
ly, as accords with its peculiar needs and its 
smaller clientéle. Behind the attendant’s desk 
is a walled-off space, with tables for assort- 
ing newspapers, and with newspaper bins 
around the wall. Near the front of the room 
is the catalog; at the far end are two great 
map cases. The intervening space contains 
tables, and in the window embrasures are in 
dividual tables for students engaged in con- 
tinuous work. The curator’s office connects 
with the Bancroft Library; in this room man- 
uscripts are stored in vertical filing cases, and 
around the wall are locked cases containing 
the more valuable bound material. 

On either side of the main stairway is a 
large room intended for a coat room; so far 
only one of them has been fitted up for the 
purpose. In the rear of the periodical room a 
flight of stairs leads to the basement, which 
extends under the south and west sides of the 
building only. The south basement is a long, 
single room, filled with shelving for the stor- 
age of university publications and of news- 
papers belonging to the Bancroft Library. At 
the south end of the west basement is the 
basement entrance; express and freight ship- 
ments are received and opened here and the 
contents trucked to the large elevator and 
carried to the accessions department. One 
side of the west basement has been fitted with 
bracket stacks brought from the old Bancroft 
Library quarters in the attic of California 
Hall; these are used for the storage of dupli- 
cates and the temporary shelving of the less 
valuable material which drifts into the library 
from time to time. North of these stacks are 
the janitor’s rooms, and at the extreme north 
end is the machinery room, containing the 
master clock, the machinery for operating the 
vacuum cleaner, the ventilating and air-wash- 
ing machinery, etc. Heat and electricity are 
supplied to the library from the central power 
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plant of the university; the supply pipes and 
conduits run along the basement ceiling. 

The library was designed by Professor John 
Galen Howard, head of the department of 
architecture in the university and author of 
the building plan adopted for the campus. The 
interior decoration is also Professor Howard’s 
work. The furniture was designed by Mr. 
J. H. P. Atkins, of the firm of Vickery, At- 
kins & Torrey, San Francisco. Mr. Atkins’s 
work includes the designs of the loan desk 
and the marble benches, of the bronze work 
in the reading room, and of the various orna- 
mental lamps and lighting fixtures throughout 
the building, as well as tables, chairs, attend- 
ants’ desks, and various special cases in steel 
and wood. 

The main stack is the work of the Library 
Bureau, and is a thoroughly satisfactory piece 
of work. The Library Bureau also put up the 
two-story stacks in the periodical room and 
Bancroft Library. The Art Metal Construc- 
tion Company secured the contracts for most 
of the wall shelving and for various special 
cases. Their work is high grade throughout. 
Of the storage shelving in the south basement, 
one-half is Simplex shelving, installed by the 
Van Dorn Iron Works Co., and the other half 
is of local manufacture. The structure of the 
Simplex shelving is such that it can be made 
up in almost any size or shape without ma- 
terial increase in cost; it is used here in vary- 
ing shapes to fit odd spaces and in at least 
four widths of shelf. The shelves are adjust- 
able, the cases rigid without bracing, and the 
price very low. The contract for the wooden 
furniture (except the chair contract, which 
was split) went to a San Francisco firm—A. 
J. Forbes & Sons. This contract included a 
number of card cabinets, aggregating 2700 
drawers; and it was with great misgiving that 
the librarians saw this order go to a firm 


without experience in this kind of work. The 


result of nearly a year’s trial, however, is con- 
vincing. The card cabinets are as well made 
as any the present writer has ever seen; not 
one of them has given any trouble, and the 
contract price was considerably below the bid 
of any of the specialists in this class of work. 
Harovp L. Leupp. 


DEFINITIONS AND RULES FOR COM- 
PILING STATISTICS OF BOOKS 
IN THE NEWBERRY LIBRARY 


I. DEFINITIONS 
1. Volume— 

(a) The term “volume” is used in the sense 
of a collection of sheets comprising more than 
one hundred pages. It is distinguished from 
“part” (1) by having a title page of its own, 
and (2) by being a principal subdivision of a 
work. “Volume” in the sense of a “binding,” 
enclosing several volumes, pamphlets, num- 
bers, or parts, is called a “book.” Several 
volumes or pamphlets may be bound together 
into one “book.” 
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(6) The following foreign terms are used 


as synonymous with “volume”: Band, bind, 
deel, theil, tome, tomo, tomus. In the sense 
of an independent volume, /ieft counts as 


such; otherwise it counts as a part or a 
“number.” 

(c) An appendix, index, or supplement 
with an individual title page is treated like 
a volume. (Compare “Part,” section 4.) 


2. Pamphlet— 

The term “pamphlet” is used in the sense 
of a collection of sheets comprising one hun 
dred pages or less (and not a serial), whether 
bound individually or with others. The term 
“pamphlet” is not applied, however, to quarto 
and folio publications; these are counted 
volumes. In its ordinary sense of an un- 
bound collection of a few sheets fastened 
together, the term “pamphlet” has no signifi- 
cance in the Newberry Library, because no 
pamphlets are placed permanently upon the 
shelves unbound. “Pamphlet” is distinguished 
from “number” (of a serial) by being an in- 
dividual or independent publication. 


3. Number— 

A serial publication forming part of a vol- 
ume or of a series; in the latter sense, always 
less than one hundred and one pages. 


4. Part— 

(a) A subordinate portion of a work, either 
with or without an individual title page of its 
own and with or without separate pagination, 
but distinguished from a volume by being in- 
cluded or covered by a collective title page 
of the entire work or of a volume of this 
work. 
(b) The following foreign terms are treated 
as synonymous with “part”: Fascicule, halfte, 
lieferung, partic, section, stuk. The term 
abtheilung may mean either volume, series, 
division (including volumes), or part; it 1s 
not counted unless it means volume. 

(c) An appendix, index or supplement aith- 
out an individual title page is treated as part 
of a volume and is not counted separately. 


5. Map— 

Individual maps only are meant when sep- 
arately counted in statistics. Maps forming 
atlases or accompanying printed text are not 
counted separately. Individual maps may be 
bound or unbound. 

6. Chart— 

Topographical or nautical charts only are 
meant. 

7. Broadside— 

An unfolded sheet printed upon one side 
only. Broadsheet, an unfolded sheet printed 
upon both sides.* 


* The definitions of “broadside” and “broadsheet” 
follow the distinctions made by Charles Evans ( Amer- 
ican Bibliography, v. 5, >. xv). Other distinctions 
drawn by Mr, Evans, e.g., in defining pamphlets of 
varying size, seemed too intricate to adopt for library 
purposes. 
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Il, RULES OF COUNTING. 


1. Every volume is to be counted, whether 
bound individually or with other volumes. 

2. Every pamphlet (not a seria!) is to be 
counted, whether bound individually or with 
other pamphlets. 

3. A volume so large as to be bound in 
several books or bindings is to be counted as 
it is bound; the principle here is that a vol- 
ume is properly a collection of as many sheets 
as will form a book of convenient size for 
handling. 

4. Newspapers and other daily issues, which 
must necessarily be bound in many books to 
a year, are to be counted as they are bound, 
on the principle stated in section II. 3. The 
volume designation sometimes used in daily 
newspapers 1s disregarded altogether. 

5. Leaflets issued serially, with collective 
title page for the volume, are to be counted 
by volume; those issued without collective 
title page are to be counted by “hooks” (see 
section I. 1. a); the principle here is that 
the “book” or binding combines about the 
same number of leaflets as in the first case. 

6. Annuals are to be counted as one to a 
year when no volume designation is given. 

7. Parts and numbers, forming portions of 
volumes and bound with separate collective 
title pages, are to be counted by volume. 

8. Maps (individual) and _ topographical 
charts are to be counted as a separate class. 

9g. Manuscripts are to be counted as a sepa- 
rate class. 

10. Broadsides, broadsheets, including simi- 
lar material, are to be counted as a separate 
class. 

11. Paintings, photographs, busts, coins, 
medals, and the like are to be listed under 
specific heads and counted individually. 


WHY PUBLIC LIBRARIES SHOULD BE 
ADVERTISED 


Reprinted from Printers’ Ink 


From an architectural point of view, the 
American public library is no doubt a mar- 
vellously attractive institution, but as a busi- 
ness proposition it leaves a good deal to be 
desired. In spite of the delicately arranged 
technical adjustment of its machinery, and 
the heroic endeavor of those who are respon- 
sible for its management to make themselves 
necessary, as well as useful, to the community, 
the popular conception of a public library is 
still essentially medieval. The people haven't 
yet come to take it seriously, as they do the 
daily newspaper or the department store 

To put it in plain figures, it may be said we 
have the machine, and it is indeed a magnifi- 
cent one, but so far we have not been able to 
get sufficient results from it for the hundreds 
of millions of dollars invested, and it is re- 
sults, and results only, that count nowadays. 
The reason these results have not been ob 
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tained is because the public does not 
what practical use can be made of the 
tution. 

I have a theory that what 
publicity department as a part of its 
ment that will “show the goods” and 
Strate to everybody their proper use 
give a new and fuller meaning to 


“library” than it now carries. I t 
public sl d be made to realize that it rep 
sents -day something more modern 
“alive’ un it once did. 

The fact of the matter is that very 
even of those associated with the management 
of these institutions appear to grasp the un- 
developed possibilities, particularly from a 
commercial point of view, of the public libra- 
ries of this country. Our libraries contain an 
enormous amount of latent power stored away 
on their shelves that could be made to multi- 
ply a hundredfold the efficiency of workers 
everywhere, but in order to do this they must 
be brought into more intimate touch with the 
people in their every-day life, and especially 
with business and workmen in their ordinary 
occupations. This is the purpose of adver- 
tising, and should prove as profitable in the 
management of a library as in any other busi- 
ness. 

For the trouble with libraries lies right here. 
They don’t pay. Those who manage them, 
both officials and trustees, are always calling 
for more money, but failing to show the same 
practical results that can be seen in other 
municipal departments. The average council- 
man is “from Missouri” when the annual li- 
brary levy is under consideration. The sta- 
tistics that library officials quote from their 
voluminous reports do not appear to impress 
him in the least. I am at times tempted to 
suspect they can hardly believe themselves 
the arguments they urge for more money, for 
everyone who knows anything about lbraries 
understands how far all of them fall short 
of being on a dividend-paying basis 

I believe, however, if a campaign of ad- 
vertising, systematically carried out in the 
businesslike way in which the manufacturer 
of to-day seeks to introduce his product to 
the consumer, was to be inaugurated so that 
everyone in the community will come to un- 
derstand what the library has to offer him, 
and how he can make use of its services, it 
would be far more generously supported by 
the local authorities than it is at present, for 
it would then appeal to them as a paying 
proposition, and therefore worth bigger ap- 
propriations. 

Advertising has revolutionized the ! 
methods of the world in recent year 
ing the buyer and seller into closet 
with each other, and I feel convi: 
it was applied to our great library sy 
the same vigorous fashion it would e. 
work out similar remarkable result 

James C. Mort 
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BRITISH MUSEUM LIBRARY NEEDS 


Two articles by a correspondent of The 
Morning Post, London, throw interesting light 
on the present needs of the British Museum 
Library. The reforms brought about by Pan- 
izzi in the sixties have been carried out, but 
it is emphasized that modern library develop- 
ment has had but little influence. There are 
forty-nine trustees, and a standing committee 
meets frequently to transact business. This 
control is almost entirely in the hands of men 
lacking special library knowledge, and, except 
for the director, the chiefs of departments 
never appear at the meetings unless specifically 
required to do so. The Museum lacks the 
advantage of Parliamentary criticism, for 
there is no minister in Parliament responsible. 

“An applicant for a post in the Library must 
almost invariably be a graduate of Oxford or 
Cambridge, and it is of little use for him to 
apply for a post unless he has taken an Honors 
School. Before being examined for the ap- 
pointment he must secure a nomination from 
either the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord 
Chancellor, or the Speaker of the House of 
Commons. . . It provides the Library with 
scholars, notable scholars, in fact, with the 
rather narrow outlook, however, almost in- 
evitably associated with scholarship, but not 
with librarians.” 

The great need of the Library is a subject 
catalog. This had always been intended, as 
Panizzi started the work by making four 
copies on slips, three for author catalogs and 
one arranged by shelf mark, ¢. ¢., roughly 
classified by subject But Mr. Fortescue, 
Keeper of Pr inted Books, in his latest vol- 
ume, a subject index of modern works, with 
over a quarter million entries out of the total 
three and three-quarter million volumes in the 
Library, hints that the authorities have aban- 
doned the idea for the present for books pub- 
lished previous to 1880. He says: 

“The required information, moreover, will 
be found within a reasonable compass [the 
Reading Room Index and the five volumes of 
the Subiect Index of Modern Works], instead 
of being buried in the overwhelming mass of 
titles which, in the compiler’s opinion, would 
render a general class catalog of the entire 
Library rather a hindrance than a help to the 
student.” By sufficient subdivision, says the 
Post correspondent, this would largely be 
overcome. “There is the commonplace that 
many people who are conducting research 
work in London actually write to Washington, 
make use of the subject catalog there, and 
when Washington has supplied the titles and 
authors of the volumes required, consult the 
collection in the British Museum.” 

Another difficulty is the uncertainty in- 
volved in the compulsory deposit of works 
published in the Kingdom. There is no clear 
definition of “publication” in the case of pri- 
vate and subscription editions. A change is 
suggested in the purchase of foreign, notably 
American, books. By the present method, the 
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responsibility of purchase, in which the 
Keeper of Printed Books has rightly a free 
hand, is delegated by him to subordinates, 

each of whom looks after the books published 
in a certain language, instead of having per- 
sons thoroughly familiar with the subjects re- 
sponsible. The relations between the British 
Museum and the second-hand dealers is not 
as intimate as should be. “The authorities 
neither cultivate them nor read their catalogs.” 

Neglect, it is claimed, has also —_ shown in 
filling up the deficiencies in English books 
published before the middle of the nineteenth 
century. 

The Library, during the last few years, has 
been closed at seven in the evening. No large 
libraries are open on Sundays, so that the 
workingman’s only time for reference work 
would be on Saturday afternoons. During 
winter months no books, unless they are in 
the circular room, are available, owing to the 
absence of artificial light in the storerooms, 
the commonly accepted explanation being pos- 
sible danger of fire. 

Newspapers and periodicals also come in 
for their share of criticism. There is said to 
have been no recent revision of subscriptions, 
so that changes in standards or politics have 
made the foreign representation biased. For 
instance, Democratic organs in New York City 
have been ignored, “and the chief literary pa- 
per of New York is not to be found in the 
Museum.” 

In the reading room, a printed guide is 
needed. It is difficult for the inexperienced 
to find even important bibliographies. It is 
suggested that titles, in addition to numbers, 
would be helpful. 

The writer finally urges an exhaustive in- 
quiry through a royal commission for the re 
construction of administrative and_ library 
methods on modern lines, and the securing of 
a more elastic constitution. 

Under the title, “Some urgent reforms,” in 
the February number of The Library World 
these articles in the Post are summarized and 
ten suggestions are specifically made: (1) that 
the conditions of admission should be more 
widely advertised and the age limit extend 
ed; (2) the hours of opening made from ro 
a.m. to 10 p.m., and the staff increased pro 
portionately; (3) books on open shelves in 
the reading room should be reclassified on 
scientific lines; (4) subordinate staff mem 
bers, who are more or less deficient in knowl- 
edge of modern library methods, should be 
required to obtain the full diploma of the 
Library Association; (5) favoritism among 
subordinate officers should be abolished; (6) 
delivery of books should be facilitated; (7) 
no limitation should be placed on book selec 
tion, everything germane to be preserved; 
(8) a larger, popular, quick reference boo! 
and periodical reading-room is needed; (9) 
the subject catalog should be made retrospec 
tive; (10) the officers of the library should 
be conversant with the mechanism of libra 
rianship and business methods. 
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NEW YORK’S LIBRARIES 


Tue annual report on libraries, just sub 
mitted by the Education Department to the 
State Legislature, as summarized in the New 
York Evening Post, continues unbroken the 
remarkable record of growth which these re- 
ports have shown for the last nineteen years, 
ever since the present library law was enacted. 
The report is based on returns from 1390 
different libraries, which have a total stock 
of 9,718,809 volumes in their collections, and 
a circulation of 21,483,996. These figures 
show a gain over the preceding year of forty- 
five in the number of libraries reporting, and 
of 940,635 in the annual issue of books, but a 
decrease of 375.347 in the stock of books, the 
decrease being due entirely to the destruction 
by fire of the State Library last March. Since 
1893 the number of libraries in the state has 
more than doubled, the number of books has 
increased threefold, and the circulation has 
increased sevenfold. Even since 1906, when 
many thought that library expansion had for 
a time at least about reached its limit, there 
has been a gain of 124 in the number of 
libraries, 1,000,000 in the stock of books, and 
above 6,000,000 in the circulation. For the 
whole population of the state, there is now 
an annual average issue of 2.2 books for each 
person, or about ten books for each house- 
hold. 

The following table gives summaries of an- 
nual reports for the past nineteen years: 


No. of V olumes—— Cir 

Year libraries. Added Total culation 

600 225,195 3,851,943 3,136,602 
704 246,751 4,133,378 3,619,178 
1895. 723 258,741 4,392,999 4,156,744 
806 296,408 4,647,661 5,008,402 
869 324,687 4,934,889 5,814,470 
1898.......-- 938 373-615 5,393,106 7,248,249 
985 441,964 5,846,519 8,372,888 
1,035 483,55! 6,217,980 8,760,678 
1,137 616,94! 6.796.241 10,227,735 
1,137 464,75! 6,975,540 10,984,625 
1.160 435,898 7,415,376 11,839,828 
1,140 450,904 7:700,397 12,219,458 
1905.... 1,243 488,996 8,164,686 13,266,779 
1906......-++ 1,266 §§2,292 14,992,354 
TOOT cee 1.282 5§58,33! 9,355,121 16,575,161 
1,301 608,044 9.963.235 17,630,413 
1,306 720,954 9,957,225 19,916,340 
1,390 683,656 9,718,800 21,482,990 


Of the 1390 libraries reporting, 845 belong 
to high schools and academies, and offer only 
a limited service to the general public; 53 
belong to other institutions and are used 
mainly for institutional purposes; 5! are sub- 
scription or circulating libraries, independent 
of the Education Department; and 440. are 
free public libraries, belonging to the State 
Library system and entitled to the various 
forms of State aid provided for that purpose. 
Of the total circulation from free libraries, 
amounting to more than 20,000,000 a year, all 
but 930,000, or more than 95 per cent., are 
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credited to the 440 libraries registered by the 
regents and under their general supervision 

ihe amount of state money distributed di- 
rectly to public libraries last year was $31,628, 
divided among 362 libraries which qualified 
and applied for the grant, an average of $87 
to each library so benefited. This direct grant 
by the state of $31,628 compares with a total 
of $1,590,000 raised during the year for free 
libraries by local taxation, the state contribut- 
ine less than 2 per cent. of the annual cost 
of the public library system. 

The number of public libraries now sup- 
ported or aided by local taxation is 299, an 
increase of 18 above the preceding year; and 
the total amount of taxation for libraries 
shows an increase for the year of $86,337 
Notwithstanding the large and steady increase 
in the number of places providing tax sup- 
port for their libraries, the increase in the 
number of libraries is proceeding at a still 
more rapid rate, and there are now 190 free 
libraries chartered by the state depending en- 
tirely for their local support on voluntary 
contributions and endowments, as compared 
with 165 such libraries two years ago. 

Charters were granted during the past year 
to 13 new libraries, and ro libraries or branches 
were brought into relations with the Educa- 
tion Department by official registry, making 
an increase of 23 in the number of free libra 
ries in the state system. Of the new enter 
prises reported, by far the most important is 
the public library provided for by act of 
legislature for the city of Rochester. Ten 
thousand dollars was appropriated by the city 
for initial expenses in organizing the system, 
and plans have been adopted for a large and 
comprehensive development. 

Naturally, library support and library ex 
tension have reached their fullest development 
in the cities. All of the cities of the state, 
with the exception of two which are in a 
sense parts of other cities, are now in pos- 
session of free library facilities, and all but 
eight appropriate public money for library 
support. While the cities have 74 per cent 
of the population of the state, they are cred- 
ited with 85 per cent. of the library circula- 
tion and 96 per cent. of the library tax. But, 
in view of all the conditions making for the 
growth of the cities at the expense of the 
country, library progress outside the cities is, 
perhaps, even more encouraging and remark 
able than that within the cities. Thus, for 
the population of the state living in villages 
or the open country, numbering  2,386.599, 
there are 306 registered free libraries, having 
1,483,429 volumes and an annual circulation 
of 3,090,915. These figures, applying to but 
26 per cent. of the state's population, and that 
widely scattered, equal or exceed the figures 
reported for the whole state, including the 
cities, in ‘1895, and the average per capita 
supply and issue of books to people outside 
the cities is now three times as great as for 
the whole State at that date. That but 4 per 
cent. of the amount raised for libraries by 
tax is credited to villages and hamlets, means 
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both that these libraries are managed with 
extreme economy, and that their support is 
supplied largely from gifts, endowments and 
voluntary service. But, as noted above, the 
principle of public taxation for library sup- 
port is making rapid progress in the towns 
and villages, and there are now 85 more such 
places voting an annual library tax than six 
years ago. 

The annual appropriation for libraries by 
cities varies from more than a million dollars 
to three hundred. Twelve cities in the state 
appropriate each $10,000 or more for this 
purpose, as follows: New York, $1,192,790; 
Buftalo, $099,950; Syracuse, $40,500; Utica, 
$24,000; Albany, $12,600; Yonkers, $12,500; 
New Rochelle, 11,000; Poughkeepsie, $10,740; 
Binghamton and Mt, Vernon, each $10,200; 
Rochester and Schenectady, each $10,000. 

Estimating total city appropriations in terms 
of circulation, New York City pays 9 cents 
for each volume issued; Buffalo, 10; Syracuse, 
14; Utica, 13; Albany, 4; Yonkers, 6; New 
Rochelle, 8: Poughkeepsie, 9; Binghamton, 
7; Mt. Vernon, 7; Schenectady, 7. It must 
be remembered, however, that the average cost 
per volume of issue is no final test of relative 
efficiency, as libraries differ so widely in the 
emphasis on reference work. 

Forty-five libraries of the state were bene- 
fited during the year by gifts or bequests, 
each valued at $100 or more, the more im- 
portant being: One hundred thousand dollars 
left to Rochester by will of M. W. Rundell 
for a library and fine arts building; $95,000 
to New Rochelle from Andrew Carnegie for 
a library building; $50,000 to Washingtonville 
by will of David A. Moffat; $29,000 to the 
Library Association of Friendship by will of 
Mrs. Mary Pitt; $26,000 to Ossining from 
Andrew Carnegie for library building; $25,- 
ooo to Corning from Andrew Carnegie; $18,- 
ooo to Nunda from Mrs. G. H. Lewis; $10,000 
to New York City from Mrs. Russell Sage 
for firehouse libraries; $10,000 to the library 
of the New York Bar Association by will of 
Samuel Riker; $10,000 to Rockville Centre by 
Andrew Carnegie. 

The following libraries have completed and 
occupied new buildings during the year: New 
York Public, Library of the American Geo- 
graphical Society, New York City, Hornell 
Public, Bolivar Free, Frankfort Free, Rich- 
field Springs Public, Sherburne Public, The- 
resa Free, Union Springs Free, and West 
Hebron Free. Three of these were provided 
by gift of Mr. Carnegie, three by local sub- 
scriptions, two by gifts from interested patrons, 
one by city bonds, and one by accumulated 
funds of the corporation. In addition to the 
branch libraries in Greater New York, there 
are now in the state 34 library buildings con- 
tributed by Mr. Carnegie, and 120 provided 
by other individual donors. There are 288 
buildings in the state erected and devoted 
entirely to library purposes, which, together 
with their sites, represent a valuation of about 
$47,300,000. 
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THE HOE SALE 


Part 11 of the Robert Hoe Library was put 
on sale in the galleries of the Anderson Auc- 
tion Room, beginning April 15. Rare Caxton 
and Wynkyn de Worde imprints sold high. 
“The Chirche of the Enyll Men and Women,” 
a quarto, printed by the latter in London in 
1511, went for $2100, and another rare work 
printed at Westminster, consisting of ten un- 
numbered leaves, apparently the only copy 
known, went for The highest price on 
Monday was $2500 for three folio volumes 
of Merlin’s prophecies, printed in Paris in 
1498 by Anthoine Verard, the Ashburnham 
copy, which brought $3800 in London in 1897. 
A folio which brought $290 in London at the 
Sunderland sale, Jean Grolier’s copy of the 
first edition of “Il libro Cartegiano del Conte 
Baldesar Castigilone,” sold for $2350. A copy 
of “Le Maniere de traicter les playes,” by 
Ambrose Paré, printed on vellum at Paris in 
1551, brought $1500. 

At the Tuesday afternoon and evening ses- 
sions, Mr. George D. Smith, again the largest 
buyer as at previous sales, procured “The golden 
legend of Jacobus de Voraigne,” translated by 
Caxton and printed by Wynkyn de Worde in 
London in 1527, for $3100. This, the third 
and last edition, is the Earl of Jersey copy, 
which brought $880 in London im 1885. A 
fragment of 44 leaves of “The golden leg- 
ende,” printed by Caxton at Westminster in 
1483, sold for $2100. Stephan Planck’s second 
edition of the “Epistola” of Christopher Co- 
lumbus, printed in Rome in 1493, in dark red 
levant morocco binding, by Lortie, also went 
to Mr. Smith for $1400. Another high price 
paid was $1200 for “History of Kyng Boccus 
and Sydracke.” The highest price on Wed- 
nesday was paid by Scribners for a collection 
of 541 original drawings formed by John 
Peraise, Earl of Egmont, mounted on drawing 
paper and bound, by order of John T. Graves, 
a later possessor, in four large folio volumes. 
Mr. Hill, of Chicago, bought some small items, 
but most of the sales on this day went to 
Mr. Smith. 

Four names only were among the bidders 
on Thursday evening. The most valuable. 
work in Part ut, John Gower’s “‘Confessio 
Amantis,” printed at Westminster by William 
Caxton in 1483, brought $10,500, consisting of 
222 leaves in Gothic character, double column 
page. With this exception, prices botli aiter- 
noon and evening did not often go above the 
$300 mark. Friday, the last day, brought the 
grand total of the sale to $1,577,126.25, the 
total of Part ut so far to $108,703.50. Mr. 
Smith paid $1435 for a French “Horae” printed 
on vellum in Paris by G. Anabat about 1507, 
a quarto of 116 leaves. He also obtained a 
number of other “Grand Heures” at prices 
ranging from $100 to $650. Sessions are to 
continue until the end of April. The date 
for the sale of Part IV. has not been an- 
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LIBRARY ADVERTISING 


THe annual meeting of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of America will be held at 
Dallas, Tex., May 19-23, 1912. The display 
of the association will be in Carnegie Hall 
of the Dallas Public Library, and will be a 
comprehensive and exhaustive exhibit of ad- 
vertising methods and materials. As a part 
of the display, it is suggested that libraries 
send to the Dallas Public Library samples of 
advertising matter used, such as printed lists 
of books, suggestions regarding the use of 
the library, etc. The space reserved for this 
display is too limited to permit posters and 
mounted bulletins to be shown. The exhibit 
being held in a library, gives libraries an un- 
usual opportunity to get in touch with mer- 
cantile advertisers. The association is na- 
tional in scope, and it is hoped that libraries 
in all parts of the country will respond by 
sending such samples of advertising matter 
as they consider suitable for this display. 
Materials should be at the Dallas Public Li- 
brary not later than May 13, 1912. 


LIBRARY PROGRESS IN ONTARIO 


Tue report of the Inspector of Public Li- 
braries for 1911 contains many evidences of 
the growth and vitality of the library move- 
ment in Ontario. The statistics, which are for 
the year 1910, show that there are now 131 
free libraries in the Province, 105 of which 
possess reading rooms. The income of these 
libraries for the year was $310,188. The num- 
ber of readers was 143,764, and the books is- 
sued numbered 2,783,439. There are also 224 
Association Libraries which charge fees in 
order to maintain themselves. They have 21,- 
656 members and issued 591,847 volumes, The 
first summer school in the Province for the 
professional training of librarians was held 
from June 14 to July 12, 1911, when a special 
course of instruction in all branches of library 
work was carried out under the auspices of 
highly competent specialists. 

The year’s work was largely devoted to 
ascertaining the exact condition of all libraries 
on the register. Librarics not complying with 
the Public Libraries Act of 1009 are closed 
“and the reading portion of that apathetic 
community supplied with traveling libraries.” 
The books of these dead libraries are usually 
allotted among the more live libraries. There 
are now 8o libraries with 70,000 books which 
have been taken off the list for non-com- 
pliance with the act, and steps are being taken 
to ascertain their whereabouts. The books of 
55 libraries were cataloged. Fourteen Insti- 
tute meetings were held during the year. The 
quarterly bulletin of selected hooks has proved 
its value, and from 400 to 600 additional 
copies are now ordered by the Superintendent 
of Education. For the 131 free libraries, sal- 
aries amounted to $83.760, and for 224 associa- 
tion libraries $9121. 

“In 1904 there were only 31 traveling libra- 
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ries in commission, containing 1550 books, and 
these for three years had been going the 
rounds ou. a few lumber camps exclusively. 
To-day there are 200 traveling libraries in 
commission loaned to 245 applicants, to equip 
which, and for interchange purposes, 12,000 
books have been placed in circulation, showing 
an increase in the libraries at the rate of 29 
cases a year, and in books an annual increase 
of 1700 volumes. A one year’s increase in 
readers — allowing three readers to every book 
— Of 36,000, against 4650 in 1907. In other 
words, an increase (1) in traveling lhbraries 
ot 642 times, (2) in books purchased, over 
seven times, and (3) in circulation almost 25 
times over that of the first three-year period 
referred to. Surely this is a remarkable 
showing.” 

The report includes, besides lists of free and 
association libraries, much valuable and _ in- 
teresting material, as papers, instructions, sta- 
tistics, illustrations, etc. 


CONFERENCE OF SCHOOL LIBRA- 
RIANS 


_Iy connection with the conference of school 
librarians, to be held in New York City on 
Friday and Saturday, May 24 and 25, under 
the auspices of the Committee on High School 
Libraries for the New York Library Asso- 
ciation, a more detailed program for Satur- 
day is now available. For Friday and other 
arrangements, see the LiprAry JOURNAL for 
April. 

Saturday, May 25. At the Girls’ High 
School, Brooklyn, N. Y. Round-table con- 
ference. Topic: How can we make the li- 
brary of greatest service? 

9:30-10:30 a.m. Some things which proved 
bractically helpful in a school library. Brief 
talks on the following subjects: Adapting the 
classification to the needs of school work, 
Miss Esther M. Davis, Brooklyn Training 
School for Teachers; The use of magazine 
and newspaper clippings, Miss Elizabeth B. 
McKnight, Barringer High School, Newark, 
N. J.; The school paper as a medium of 
communication between the librarian and the 
student body; Codéperation with public _li- 
brary, Miss Katharine G. Grasty, Eastern 
High School, Baltimore; Bulletin boards and 
their possibilities in school work; Student 
self-government in high school libraries. 

10:30-11:30 a.m. Training students in the 
use of books. The value of systematic train- 
ing, Miss Ida M. Mendenhall, instructor in 
Library School, New York Public Library. 
Discussion opened by Miss M. A. Newberry, 
Ypsilanti High School, Ypsilanti, Mich. Re- 
ports from the following librarians: Miss 
Celia Houghton, Albany High School: Miss 
McClelland, High School. Passaic, N 5.3 
Miss Hathaway, Morris High School, New 
York: Mr. Parker, Boys’ High School, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y 

11:30-12:30 a.m. Directing the reading of 
high school students. Encouraging outside 
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cultural reading aside from required work, 
Miss Anna Hadley, The Gilbert School, Win- 
sted, Conn. Library reading clubs, Miss 
Anna Tyler, New York Public Library. Dis- 
cussion opened by Miss Anthony, Packer 
Collegiate Institute. 

2:30 p.m. Topic: The library as a factor 
in high school education. Address by Dr. 
William Dawson Johnston, librarian of Co- 
lumbia University, New York City. Library 
reading and bulletin work in vocational di- 
rection, Miss Henrietta Rodman, Wadleigh 
High School, New York City. Some ways 
in which the library is used in department 
work—History, Dr. James Sullivan, principal, 
Boys’ High School, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Science, 
Dr. James E. Peabody, head of biology de- 
partment, Morris High School, New York; 
English, round-table of English teachers, led 
by Mr. Herbert Bates, Manual Training High 
School, Brooklyn. 

For further information, write to Mary E. 
Hall, Girls’ High School, Brooklyn. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAW 
LIBRARIES 

THE tentative program for the annual meet- 
ing at Ottawa, June 26-July 2, 1912, includes 
two joint sessions: one with the National 
Association of State Libraries, at which will 
be discussed the report of the committee on 
the proposed national legislative information 
service and other matters of interest to the 
two associations; the other joint session 1s 
one arranged by the American Bibliographical 
Society for the discussion of legal biblio- 
graphy. The National Association of State 
Libraries and the Special Libraries Associa- 
tion will also take part in this session. Among 
the speakers promised are Dr. John H. Wig- 
more, Dr. G. E, Wire, F. B. Crossley, F. W. 
Jenkins, and L. J. Burpee. 

Mr. E. O. S. Scholefield, Legislative Libra- 
rian of British Columbia, will address us on 
matters pertaining to law and legislative libra- 
ries in Canada. We are also planning papers 
on “Canadian and English legal literature,” 
“The growth and value of legal periodicals,” 
and “The law library from the points of view 
of the judge, the attorney, the law student 
and the people.” Unfortunately, at this early 
date a full list of speakers cannot be given, 
nor can we be absolutely certain of all the 
papers above mentioned. There will undoubt- 
edly be one or two additional papers, the titles 
of which cannot be given at this time. 

There will be a number of round-table dis- 
cussions, which to many are the most interest- 
ing parts of the pregram. The most impor- 
tant will be on the tentative list of headings 
for subject catalogs of law libraries which 
has been prepared by the Library of Congress. 
Strenuous attempts will be made to arouse 
interest in this list and call forth comments 
and suggestions which, it is hoped, may be of 
material assistance in approximating a defini- 
tive list of headings, | Franxtrn O. Poors, Sec. 
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American Library Association 


OUTLINE OF THE OTTAWA CONFERENCE 
PROGRAM 

The program for the A. L, A. conference 
at Ottawa is sufficiently under way so that 
the program committee can safely predict 
that it will be one of the most interesting 
and helpful that the Association has ever 
discussed. As usual, several outside speakers 
have been secured, and there has been a cor- 
dial and ready response on the part of those 

L. A. members who have been asked to 
participate. Particular effort has been made 
to secure a number of librarians who have 
not as yet appeared on the program of an 
A. L. A. conference. 

The president, Mrs. Elmendorf, has for- 
mulated a scheme of proposed topics for pa- 
pers and discussions which, as unfolded from 
session to session, will offer a further devel- 
opment of the presidential address, the key- 
note of which will be “The concern of the 
community in the awakening and develop- 
ment of taste, or aptitude, in individuals.” 
How the various activities of the library can 
affect, influence and direct this aptitude on 
the part of the individual will be discussed 
by various speakers at three of the general 
sessions. The committee have taken particu- 
lar care in planning the sessions to allow 
time for discussion, and it is hoped that this 
early preview of the general trend of the 
program will give many the opportunity to 
frame in their own minds helpful suggestions 
and to see additional sidelights growing out 
of their personal experiences, which at the 
conference may be imparted to the body at 
large. 

Bookbuying, its opportunities and responsi- 
bilities in the development of taste, will be 
treated by Mr. Walter L. Brown, of the 
Buffalo Public Library. The open door af- 
forded by the book and the library, the op- 
portunity for comparison and choice, and the 
unhampered freedom of choice will be dis- 
cussed from the library viewpoint by Miss 
Jessie Welles, of the Pittsburgh Carnegie 
Library, and by Mr. Charles E. McLenegan, 
of Milwaukee, now a librarian, but formerly 
a teacher and high school principal, from the 
point of view of the schools and general 
educational agencies outside the library. Book 
advertising, emphasizing the information that 
should be disseminated as to the subject and 
scope of books, will be treated in a paper by 
Mr. Carl B. Roden, of the Chicago Public 
Library. Certain phases in this development 
of aptitude in individuals come so close to 
the problems in the domain of the profes- 
sional training section of the A. L. A., that 
one of the general sessions will be a joint 
session with that section, with the chairman, 
Mr. M. S. Dudgeon, of the Wisconsin Free 
Library Commission, presiding. Types of as- 
sistants, their knowledge and love of books, 
will be treated by Miss Mary E. Hazeltine, 
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of the Wisconsin Library School; and Miss 
Edith Tobitt, librarian at Omaha, will dis- 
cuss their ability to discern quality and essen- 
tials, and the effort to instill in them the 
need of giving information rather than ad- 
vice. Mr. Adam Strohm, of the Detroit Pub- 
lic Library, will speak of the conservation of 
the staff. wholesome conditions necessary for 
work, and the need of sufficient compensation 
to permit the preservation of physical, men- 
tal and spiritual wellbeing. The last paper 
in this session will be presented by Mr. Chal- 
mers Hadley, librarian of Denver, on the 
subject, “What library schools can do for the 
profession,” calling attention to their weak- 
nesses, as well as their points of strength; 
what they may reasonably be expected to do, 
whether they are doing these things, and 
whether they have the point of view regard- 
ing essentials and non-essentials, and points 
for emphasis that librarians at large experi- 
ence in actual practice. There is particular 
desire that this subject should he generally 
and freely discussed. 

At the last session, on Tuesday. July 2, 
“Publicity” will be the theme. “Publicity 
for the sake of information” will be treated 
from the librarian’s point of view by Miss 
Tessa L. Kelso, of New York, and from the 
outsider’s point of view by the Hon. William 
H. Hatton, of New London, Wis., chairman 
of the Wisconsin Free Library Commission. 
Mr. Carl H. Milam, of the Indiana Public 
Library Commission, will consider “Publicity 
for the sake of support.” 

Monday, July 1, will be in some respects 
“the great day of the feast.” The morning 
session will be in the hands of our Canadian 
hosts, who will make “Canada Day” of the 
program. The arrangements are not com- 
pleted, but the committee in charge hope to 
secure several prominent and influential Ca- 
nadian men of affairs and education to ad- 
dress the conference. Opportunity will also 
be given to hear from our Canadian friends 
at the opening preliminary session on Wednes- 
day evening, June 26, when words of wel- 
come will be expressed. Responses will be 

made by President Eimendorf and Dr. Her- 
bert Putnam, the head of our national library 
Monday evening, President George E Vin- 
cent, of the University of Minnesota, will 
deliver an address, which is sure to be one 
of the memorable events of the week. It is 
probable there will be one or two other 
speakers from outside the A. L. A. member- 
ship. 
The affiliated associations and sections of 
the A, L. A. all have programs well in hand, 
but space forbids discussing them at this 
time. The local committee are planning a 
number of attractive social features, which 
will be chronicled when they have ta ry 3 ire 


definite shape. G. B. 

An intere sting account of the previor A L. A 
Saginaw River post-conference trip will be found in 
the Montreal convention number, Lipraxy URNAL, 
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State Library Commissions 


MICHIGAN BOARD OF LIBRARY COMMIS 
SIONERS 


In the twelfth annual report of the State 
Board for the year ending Dec. 31, 1911, spe- 
cial emphasis is placed on work with children 
and the story hour. Reports from the upper 
peninsular and other libraries indicate the 
large interest in story-telling, work with ju- 
venile clubs and the scout movement. The 
teachers’ classes in library economics, con- 
ducted in connection with the normal summer 
schools, were largely attended. The special 
train sent out by the State Millers’ Associa- 
tion and the Agricultural College, included a 
freight car in which a collection of pictures 
and the traveling libraries were exhibited. 
The secretary of the board and a field man 
were in charge, and in the ten days spent in 
southern Michigan they made sixty-six stops 
and distributed a large amount of library 
inaterial. Short talks were given to visitors. 
As a result, seventy-five applications for trav- 
eling libraries were received during the fol- 
lowing month. Through the efforts of the 
clubwomen, many libraries were established 
in smaller communities. Half of the report 
is given to articles on story-telling and library 
work in schools. A table of reports from 
associate libraries is also included. 


NEW JERSEY PUBLIC LIBRARY COMMiSS!ON 


The twelfth annual report of the New Jersey 
Library Commission for the year ending Oct. 
31, 1911, gives as the most important features 
of the year the exchange of books printed in 
foreign languages and the issuing of the quar- 
terly Library Bulletin. Requests for foreign 
books were met by inter-library loans from 
some of the larger libraries. Questionaires 
sent out to ascertain local needs will form a 
basis for more systematic circulation of these 
books. The bulletin, first issued in 1911, con- 
tains book lists, notes and news, and question 
box, and papers of special interest will be 
printed. Nineteen more communities have 
been supplied with traveling libraries, making 
a total of 256. The circulation is approxi- 
mated at 126,900; expense for transportation 
was $668.70. Special loans amounted to 1378 
books; 197 visits were made to [12 towns at 
an expense of $603. Eleven new libraries are 
on record. Fifteen libraries were entirely reor- 
ganized, and 179 have received direct aid. 
Story hours were conducted in eleven libraries 
to demonstrate their value. Accessions to the 
traveling library collection were 3252 books 
and pamphlets, making a total of 15,644 books. 
A map, showing location of traveling and pub- 
lic libraries, is given, as also a table of public 
libraries in which statistics are classed in over 
twenty columns; 214 libraries are listed with 
2,012,649 books, having a circulation of 7,430,- 
826, an average per capita of 2.9 volumes 
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State Library Assoctations 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA LIBRARY ASSOCIA- 
TION 


The last meeting of the season was held 
in the Public Library, Monday evening, April 8. 
Mrs. Mary J. Sibley, Director of the Syracuse 
University Library School, and the seven mem- 
bers of the graduating class were present as 
guests of the Association, Announcement had 
been made that Senator Reed Smoot would 
address the Association on the new printing 
bill, but his official duties prevented the Sen- 
ator from being present. 

Dr. I. M. Casanowitz, of the National Mu- 
seum, read a paper on early writing materials 
and inscriptions, speaking especially of the 
Egyptian papyri, describing briefly the mak- 
ing and the use of the papyrus and the con- 
tents of some .specimens which have been 
preserved. His talk was illustrated by pho- 
tographs of many interesting specimens, which 
were passed through the audience for exam- 
ination. Dr. Casanowitz closed by speaking 
of the inestimable value of the papyri which 
have been preserved in contributing to our 
knowledge of antiquity. 

Dr. H. J. Harris, Chief of the Documents 
Division of the Library of Congress, then 
gave a short, but very interesting, talk on the 
new printing bill, the first codification of the 
printing laws since that of 1895. After sketch- 
ing the history of the present Printing In- 
vestigation Commission, appointed in 1905 to 
revise and codify the printing laws, Dr. Har- 
ris outlined some of the main features of the 
new bill, noting especially, as of particular 
interest to librarians, the revised provisions 
concerning the form and distribution of pub- 
lic documents. Among the provisions which 
the speaker noted as most important are the 
following: Hereafter each document must be 
issued only under the designation first as- 
signed it, so that the present duplications will 
cease to be possible; the distribution of un- 
bound documents will be made less general, 
and certain publications in the form of docu- 
ments will be discontinued; the Superintend- 
ent of Documents is authorized to sell any 
government publication, and all committee 
reports may be distributed by him unless the 
committee expressly forbids; depository libra- 
ries will be allowed to select what they wish 
to receive, making their choice from lists of 
forthcoming documents to be furnished them 
from time to time by the Superintendent of 
Documents. On the whole, Dr. Harris con- 
sidered the bill now under consideration in 
Congress a very creditable attempt at a re- 
vised codification of the laws, with such 
changes as are advisable, 

Mrs. Sibley, in response to an invitation 
from the president, then spoke briefly con- 
cerning the Syracuse University Library, and 
concerning the importance of the best books 
as a great influence in the development of 


the human race. The meeting was then ad- 
journed and refreshments were served 
C. Seymour THompson, Secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS LIBRARY CLUB 


The annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
Library Club will be held in Springfield on 
June 6 and 7, 1912. This will be a joint meet 
ing with the library clubs of central and west- 
ern Massachusetts. New England and New 
York librarians and others who can attend 
are cordially invited to do so. An attractive 
program is being arranged by the executive 
committee. The first session will be held on 
Thursday afternoon, and will be devoted to 
Publicity in library work. In the evening 
there will be an address, followed by an in- 
spection of the new building of the City Li- 
brary Association. The program for Friday 
morning will be in charge of the Western 
Massachusetts, the Berkshire County, the Bay 
Path, and the Southern Worcester library 
clubs. An outing will probably be planned 
for Friday afternoon. 

A large attendance is expected, as the ad- 
dresses will be on practical topics, and the 
new Springfield library building has many 
new features which are worth seeing. The 
date of the meeting has been set early in 
June, so as not to conflict with the meeting 
of the American Library Association at Ot- 
tawa late in June. Full details as to program 
and hotel arrangements will appear in the 
May bulletin. 


Library Cc Iubs 


CHICAGO LIBRARY CLUB 


The April meeting of the Chicago Library 
Club was held on the evening of the 18th, at 
the Chicago Public Library. Owing to the ill 
ness of the president, Mr. Hanson, the vice- 
president, was in the chair. 

The event of the evening was a paper pre- 
sented by Dr. Albert H. Tolman, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, on “A Shakespearean prob- 
lem,” a title, he said, designed to conceal the 
subject and so protect the audience from dis- 
may at its technicality. Having announced the 
real subject, however, Dr. Tolman did not 
“proceed to talk on something easier,” but 
gave us some of the serious problems which 
confront the editor of Shakespearean texts. 
The questions “How do we get our texts to 
Shakespeare's plays?” and “How should an 
editor treat a Shakespearean text?” were 
dwelt upon in detail; the seven canons by 
which an editor should be guided were ex- 
plained, and the whole enlivened by frequent 
quotations from the plays. This opportunity 
of gaining some insight into the methods of 
Shakespearean scholars and editors was of 
real value, and the club was fortunate in 
listening to a representative who is able to 
make the subject really entertaining to the 
lay mind. 

Harrie Epna Brooke, Secretary. 
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LONG ISLAND LIBRARY CLUB 


fhe April meeting of the Long Island Li- 
brary Club was held at the Bedtord Branch 
of the Brooklyn Public Library on Thursday 
evening, April 18, 1912. President Charles H. 
Brown was in the chair and the attendance 
was nearly two hundred. Six new members 
were elected to membership and the following 
resolutions adopted: 

Whereas, Mr. Herbert W. Fison, formerly 
a president of the Long Island Library Club 
and for many years an active member of it, 
has accepted a call to become librarian at 
Maiden, Massachusetts, and has thereby with- 
drawn from our membership, be it 

Resolved, That the Long Island Library 
Club greatly regrets losing the assistance and 
inspiration that Mr. Fison lent to its councils, 
the helpful participation that he took in its 
meetings, and the cordial support that he 
gave as a loyal member. 

Resolved, That the club extend. to Mr 
Fison the heartiest goodwill in his new field 
of work, with the confident expectation that 
he will distinguish himself in it 

Resolved further, That a copy of these res- 
olutions be sent to Mr. Fison, and that they 
be spread upon the minutes of the club 

After the brief business session the program 
of the evening was taken up. It had seemed 
desirable to devote the April meeting to the 
promotion of acquaintanceship among the 
members of the club. To this end a short 
program of readings had been arranged, and 
the members were delightfully entertained by 
Miss Hewins, of Hartford, Connecticut; Mr. 
Weish, of New York City; Mrs. Barry and 
Miss Hitchler, with selections from the writ- 
ings of O. Henry, W. W. Jacobs, Mr. Dooley 
and others. Over an hour was spent in this 
way, and after adjournment the remainder 
of the evening was devoted to social inter- 
course and refreshments were served, 

Rosert L. Secretary. 
NEW YORK LIBRARY CLUB 

A meeting of the club was held on March 
13, at 3 p.m., at the Union Theological Sem- 
inary, with the president, Mr. E, H. Virgin, i 
the chair, a large number being present. Be- 
fore proceeding with the program, the usual 
routine business was transacted. 

The topic of the afternoon was the special 
libraries of Manhattan, this being the third 
meeting of the year devoted to that subject 
Two of the three papers were on the libraries 
of theological seminaries In introducing 
Prof. W. W. Rockwell, librarian of the Union 
Theological Seminary, the president said that 
this library is the second theological library 
in size in the United States, and in some re- 
spects ranks first. 

Prof. Rockwell said that inasmuch as our 
system of government separates church and 
State, the development of theological libraries 
had naturally been left to private institutions, 
and that such libraries have peculiar func- 
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tions and significance to the public. He paid 
a tribute to the other theological libraries of 
the city, mentioning especially the library of 
the General Theological Seminary, with its 
50,000 volumes, whose field is the interest of 
the Episcopal Church, including books on the 
Roman Catholic and Oriental churches, and 
whose collection of Latin Bibles is the finest 
in the country. His own library, founded in 
1836, is undenominational, though most of the 
funds for its support have come from Presby- 
terian sources. The most important feature 
of its work, from the st: andpoint of library 
science, is the preparing of a classification for 
theology for its 105,000 volumes and 60,000 
pamphlets. Miss Julia Pettee, head cataloger, 
has been at work on this for the past three 
years, utilizing, among other sources, the pre- 
liminary studies made by Dr. Gillett during 
the preceding ten years. (LisrArY JOURNAL, 
December, 1911.) This classification is already 
in use in the reading-room, where there are 
4000 volumes, and it is hoped to apply it 
eventually to books in the stack where the 
fixed location now prevails. The dictionary 
catalog which is desired has not yet been 
undertaken, on account of the expense in- 
volved. The Snead stack, which will accom- 
modate 300,000 volumes, has been installed. 
The library includes the whole field of theol- 
ogy, with special collections of incunabula, 
American and British theology and history, 
Christian missions, books on the Bible, re- 
ligious education, and 5000 volumes on hymn- 
ology. The library is free to all comers with- 
out special introduction. 

Dr. C. R. Gillett, secretary of the faculty 
and former librarian, was called upon to give 
a history of the McAlpin collection of books 
on British theology and history, a printed cat- 
alog of which is soon to be published. 

Prof. Alexander Marx, librarian of the 
Jewish Theological Seminary, was the next 
speaker. His library, founded in 1886, has 
increased eight times in nine years, and con- 
sists of a collection of 40,000 volumes, two- 
thirds of which are in Hebrew, and 1575 Ms., 
and ranks as one of the first of its class in 
the world, the Bodleian and the British Mu- 
seum exceeding it in number, the Municipal 
Library at  Frankfort-on-the-Main ranking 
with it. Its purpose is to bring to the scholar 
those rare books essential to his work. It is 
strong in early editions, which are more im 
portant in the Hebrew than in many other 
subjects, later editions having suf fered much 
by misprints and the censorship of church and 
state. The library is rich in Hebrew incuna- 
bula, in books pertaining to the social and 
political life of the Jews in different countries 
lewish law. philosophy, etchics and mysticism ; 
in short, in books of interest to the Jewish 
student from almost any standpoint. A book 
in the Hebrew is cataloged by its title instead 
of author, as the former. is better known. The 
library is accessible to all students and to out 
of-town libraries 


It was expected that Miss M. E. Wood, 
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librarian of Boone University, Wuchang, China, 
who was called from her lhbrary to serve as 
a Red Cross nurse on the field of battle in the 
recent revolution, would give a talk on her 
library and her Chinese experiences, but ill- 
ness necessitated her absence from the city. 

Mr, F. C. Hicks, assistant librarian of Co- 
lumbia University, kindly took her place on 
the program and gave a most interesting paper 
on the libraries of the newspaper offices of 
New York City, which will be published in 
an educational review in the autumn. After a 
vote of thanks to the speakers and to the 
Seminary for the use of the lecture room, the 
meeting was adjourned, to visit the exhibit of 
books and Ms. thoughtfully prepared by Prof. 
Rockwell, and to enjoy the architectural treat 
afforded by the Seminary. 

The following were elected to membership 
in the club: Miss Florence G. Macfarlane, 
Miss Mary T. Carleton, Miss Rebecca Travers, 
Miss P. V. Fullerton, Miss Mary Banks. 

Susan A. HutTcHINSON, Secretary. 


Schools and Training 
Classes 


LIBRARY ‘TRAINING SCHOOL — CARNEGIE 
LIBRARY OF ATLANTA 


During the week of March 18, Miss Edna 
Lyman gave her yearly instruction in chil- 
dren’s work and the art of story-telling. 

In addition to her morning lectures, Miss 
Lyman gave one afternoon program of Christ 
legends and Bible stories. This program was 
given to an invited audience of men and 
women, in addition to the faculty of the school 
and the staff. At the close of the story tell- 
ing, tea was served, and during the afternoon 
Mrs. Albert Adams, a graduate of 1907, added 
to the pleasure of the occasion by playing 
some favorite old-time airs on the harp 

Miss Plummer, principal of the New York 
Public Library School, gave her annual lec- 
tures on March 26-28. The lectures were 
greatly appreciated by all who heard them, 
the audiences consisting each time of various 
people who had asked for the privilege of 
hearing them, in addition to the school, the 
faculty and the staff. The subjects were: 
“The administration of a small library,” “Li- 
brarianship, what is it?” and “Applied poetry.” 
This last lecture was a literary treat, and gave 
the deepest pleasure to those who heard it, 
particularly because it gave them the oppor- 
tunity of hearing Miss Plummer’s beautiful 
reading of the poems she had chosen to illus- 
trate it 

During her stay, Miss Plummer very kindly 
read to the class, by request, Yeat’s “Land of 
heart's desire.” The school was unable, on 
the occasion of this visit, to entertain Miss 
Plummer in the classroom, as every spare 
moment was engaged beforehand by the 
friends she had made on her former visits to 
Atlanta. 


Miss Clare Moran, 1907, resigned ! 
tion as assistant in the Carnegie Library 
Atlanta, March 30. Miss Moran’s marriage to 
Mr. Paul Rapier, of Mobile, will take place 


April 17. Mrs. PercivaAt Sneeb, Principal 
CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH LAIN 
ING SCHOOL FOR CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS 


The Training School closed for the ‘aster 
vacation, March 30. The spring term opened 
April 10. Courses bulletined for the spring 
term are: 

“Library buildings,’ Mr. Harrison W. 
Craver; “Work with schools,” Miss Bogle; 
“Work with schools,” Miss McCurdy; “Branch 
work with schools,’ Miss Endicott; “Admin- 
istration of children’s rooms,’ Miss Bogle; 
“Organization of children’s department,” Miss 
Bogle; “Cataloging,” Miss Randall; “Refer- 
ence work,” Miss Stewart; “Printing and 
binding,” Mr. Arthur D. Scott; “Book selec- 
tion,” Miss Elva Smith; “Book selection,” 
Miss Ellis; “Elements of Parliamentary law,’ 
Mr, William A. Jordan, 

At the close of the course in games and 
plays, a play festival was given at Washing- 
ton Park, Saturday evening, March 23, under 
the direction of Miss Corbin and Miss Con- 
nell, of the Pittsburgh Playground Associa- 
tion. The faculty, the Training School class, 
and members of the Playground Association 
were invited. A folk dance was given by the 
students. 

Through the courtesy of the Contemporary 
Club, the Training School students were en- 
abled to hear Mr. Charles Rann Kennedy talk 
on the drama on Saturday evening, April 13, 
and to enjoy the dramatic Bible reading given 
by him on Sunday afternoon, April 14. 

The director of the Training School and a 
number of the students attended the district 
library meeting under the direction of Miss 
Mary E. Downey, State Organizer, at the 
Reuben McMillan Free Library, Youngs- 
town, Ohio, on Thursday, April 18. The two 
days following were spent in visiting the 
Cleveland Public Library. 

Miss Alice S. Tyler, Secretary and Director 
of Library Extension, Iowa Library Commis- 
sion, lectured on “Library commission work 
in general,” on Monday, April 22. 

Miss Mary Wright Plummer. principal of 
the Library School, New York Public Li- 
brary, gave two lectures before the school on 
April 26. Her subjects were “A; plied poetry” 
and “Anthologies of poetry for chil dren.” 

Miss Edna Whiteman, special student, 
1903-1904, of the children’s department of the 
Cleveland Public Library, and formerly story- 
teller for the Library Extension Story Hour 
Committee, has been appointed instructor in 
story telling in the Training School. Miss 
Whiteman will also have charge of the story 
telling in the children’s department of the 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. 

Miss Louise Singley, class of t000, has 
been appointed first assistant in the children’s 
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room of the East Liberty Branch of the Car- 
negie Library of Pittsburgh 

Miss Marion F. Weil, special student, 1908- 
1909, has resigned her position as branch li- 
brarian in the Chicago Public Library, and 
has accepted the position of librarian of the 
El Paso Public Library, El Paso, Texas. 


DREXEL INSTITUTE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


During March and April several of the im- 
portant shorter courses are given, including 
administration, binding, buildings, business 
methods and proof readings. 

Susiness methods and proof reading are un- 
der instructors in the department of commerce 
of the Institute. A visit to a printing estab- 
lishment accompanies the proof reading course. 

In the binding course, conducted by Miss 
Hopkins, Mr. C. W. O'Connor lectured on 
“The book durable,” and Mr. A. L. Bailey on 
“Library binding.’ Visits were made to the 
Emerson bindery in the Widener Branch, and 
to the American Library Bindery. 

The library visit for the month was to the 
Free Library of Philadelphia, where Mr. John 
Thomson spoke of the history of the Library, 
and showed the plans of the proposed new 
building, after which the class were shown 
through the building. 

On Saturday afternoon, March 30, the school 
had the pleasure of receiving the library 
school of Pratt Institute, and, on April 11, 
Syracuse University Library School paid a 
short visit. 

The Easter recess extended from Thursday 
through Easter Monday, and the first day of 
the renewal work was marked by the presence 
of two visiting lecturers. 

Miss Caroline Webster, Drexel, 1900, as the 
second lecturer in the Alice B. Kroeger Me- 
morial Lectures, spoke in the morning on 
“Reading for rural communities.” A number 
of the alumnz were present, as well as the 
class. 

In the afternoon, Mr. Brett generously made 
a special trip from New York to give the 
class the opportunity to hear his illustrated 
lecture on “The Cleveland Public Library.” 

Final examinations occupy the first week in 
May, immediately after which the class go for 
practice work, from May 6-17, as follows: 

Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, Misses Ab- 
bott and Pooley; Columbia University Library, 
Misses Farr, Taber and Shoemaker, after 
May 23; Brooklyn Public Library, Misses 
Ryan, Amory and Ritchie; Newark Free Li- 
brary, Misses Heslop and Tough; New York 
Public Library, Misses Farr, Freeman, Det- 
weiler and Shoemaker; Public Library of the 
District of Columbia. Wash., Misses Black, 
Taber and Wolf; Wilmington Institute Free 
Library, Miss Josenhans. 

J. R. DonNeELty, Director. 


NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY — LIBRARY 
SCHOOL 
The visits to New England libraries came 
to an end March 20, and the new term began 
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April with evervotk looking rei 
after the week's rest and change 

The lectures since the last report have 
been by Mr, Edwin H. Virgin on the “His- 
* and by Miss 


tory of the theological lbrar 
Caroline 4 Hewins m “Children i nS 
Other  iect es m Miss 
Emma F. Cragin, of tl taff, on the “Cata- 
loging of music,” William Warner 

on the “University library,” and Miss 
Zaidee Brown on “Library accounts.” 

The regular courses of the term are con- 
cerned with government documents, index- 
ing, book selection, pericdicals, and the his- 
tory of libraries. 

Wednesdays are devoted to preparing the 
School collections—books, pamphlets, period- 
icals, clippings—for use. 

Twenty-four hours per week are given to 
practice, and a number of students who have 
had more or less experience have already 
begun the paid practice, whi rather 
exceeded the School’s expectation 

The visits of the month to local libraries 
include the following: April 4, Hispanic So- 
ciety of America, New York Geographical 
Society, and the Museum of the Numismatic 
Society; April 11, Columbia University and 
the Bryson Library, Teachers’ College: 

18, United Engineering Societies, 

Society of Civil Engineers, Young 
Christian Association; April 25, Mercantile, 
Cooper Union, and society libraries 

On May 15, students will begin to take 
the annual school inventory. 

Twenty-seven students out of the class of 
thirty-one have applied for the work of the 
second year. The present arrangement is to 
give second-year students library appoint- 
ments at full salary. Six hours are required 
weekly for the work of the School, to be 
taken on the student's own time. No tui- 
tion fee is charged for the second year's in- 
struction. Courses which have been applied 
for and which are now being worked out 
are: (1) In work for children and with 
schools, (2) in advanced reference work and 
cataloging, (3) in general and admini 
work 

Applications from recommended graduates 
of other library schools for any of these 
courses will be considered if rece fore 
June 7. One school is already re; nted by 
two applications 

On April 16 the School invited the branch 
librarians of the system to tea in the school- 
room to meet the faculty. Since most of 
these have students and probationers prac- 
ticing under their supervision, some of whom 
are likely to become permanent stants, 
their interest in the working out of the 
School’s plans is almost as keen as that of 
the faculty, Mary W. Prummer, Principal 


ary, 


NEW YORK STATE LIBRA! 
The annual library visit extended from 
April 2 to Aprilo. On wnt of the absence 
of the stt } luring the mth of practice 
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work, the visit was somewhat shortened and 
the itinerary planned to demand as little time 
as possible for travel between libraries. Spring- 
field, Worcester, Boston, Providence, Brook- 
line, Medford and Salem were visited. An 
unusual number of new libraries were visited 
for the first time by the school. These were 
the public library buildings at Springfield and 
3rookline, the John Hay Memorial Library 
of Brown University and the new buildings 
and the 


ot the American Antiquarian Society 

Salem Atheneum, while the extensive en- 
largement of the Salem Public Library and 
the newly acquired Children’s Library at 


Medford gave excellent opportunities for the 
study of successful adaptation of buildings. 

\ list of those to whom the school is under 
obligations for courteous treatment would in- 
clude the librarians of every library visited 
and their assistants who guided the party 
through the libraries and patiently answered 
innumerable questions concerning the meth- 
ods of their respective libraries. 

\ reception by Mr. and Mrs. Robert K. 
Shaw, a luncheon given by Dr. Louis N. Wil- 
son at Clark University, a special opening of 
the Annmary Brown Memorial collection for 
the inspection of the students, an informal 
reception by Miss Mary P Parsons (713) 
and Mrs. H. B. Howlett, and a visit to the 
Es Institute of Salem, the guidance 
of Mr. Gardner M. Jones, added very greatly 
to the pleasure of the trip. 

The officers of all classes who have in any 
way continued their class organization since 
leaving the school are asked to report to the 
president of the New York State Library 
School Association, Mr. William M. Hepburn, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana, any 
information in their possession regarding 
their respective classes. This should be in 
his hands no later than June 

The number of applications for admission 
to the stmmer session makes it necessary to 
repeat the notice that no session can be ar- 
ranged this year on account of the delay in 
finishing the new State Education Building, 
and the uncertain date when the school will 
be obliged to move from its present tempo- 
rary quarters. F. K. WALTER. 


NORTH CAROLINA SUMMER LIBRARY COURSE 


The following course will be given in con- 
nection with the summer school for teachers, 
June 11-July 20, at the University of North 
Carolina, under the direction of Dr. Wilson 
and Miss Leatherman, secretary of the North 
Carolina Library Commission: 

Library Administration and Methods.—(a) 
General lectures on organization and manage- 
ment of rural, graded, high school, teachers’ 
association, college, and public libraries; use 
of dictionary card catalog, indexes, bibliog- 
raphies, dictionaries, encyclopedias, and gen- 
eral reference books; preparation for special 
readings, essays, themes, debates, etc.; selec- 
tion and ordering of books and _ periodicals 
suitable for libraries; preparation of illus- 
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trated bulletins; children’s books and reading. 
(6) Technical lectures on accessioning; class- 
ification and book numbers; cataloging; shelf 
listing; charging systems; binding, rebinding, 
and mending books ; care of periodicals and 
pamphlets; use of government publications. 
Practice in the library. Practice and instruc- 
tion will be given under an instructor at any 
time during the day to those devoting their 
whole time to the course. Six hours a week 


NORTH DAKOTA SUMMER LIBRARY COURSE 


The University of North Dakota will offer 
a course in library training as a department 
of the summer session, June 17 to July 27, 
19i2. The course is intended to meet the needs 
of librarians in small libraries, or assistants 
who cannot take regular library school train- 
ing, and also to provide instruction in modern 
library methods to teachers in charge of 
school libraries. Instruction will be given by 
Mrs. Minnie Clark Budlong, of the North 
Dakota Library Commission; Miss Ada Du- 
rand, librarian of the Grand Forks Public 
Library; Clarence W. Summer, librarian; and 
members of the university library staff. 

PRATT INSTITUTE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY 
SCIENCE 
further to add to the an 
nouncement of the Normal course which was 
made in the last number of the JoURNAL, as 
negotiations between the trustees of Pratt In- 
stitute and the Brooklyn Public Library are 
still pending regarding the business details of 
the cooperative plan, by which the Apprentice 
class of the latter is to become the practice 
school of the Library School Normal class 

The school is entering on the work of the 
third term, which consists very largely of 
practical work in the various departments of 
the library. Four of the students are enjoy 


There is little 


ing the benefit of practice work for one day 
a week in the Newark Public Library. 
Four new courses of instruction are ot- 


fered this term: an optional course in Italian 
for catalogers, to be given by Miss Woodruff, 
for those of the students who have had both 
French and Latin; a course in business meth- 
ods, by Miss Gooch, including cash records, 
the care of letter files, supplies, requisitions, 
etc. Some of these topics have always heen 
presented in the school, but in an unrelated 
way. A new course in printing has been pre- 
pared by Mr. Stevens, including the history 
of printing, the practical details of selecting 
type and preparing matter for the printer, 
proof reading, blanks and forms, and library 
reports. These topics have also been covered 
before, but have never been worked into a 
single course. The fourth, like the first, is a 
new departure —a library administrative sem- 
inar conducted by the vice-director for the in 
formal discussion of such topics as Christmas 
exhibits, duplicate pay collections, library 
schedules, etc. 

One afternoon a week during this term is 
spent in visiting libraries in this neighborhood. 
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The visits began on April 12 with the Mon- 
tague Branch of the Brooklyn Public Library 
and the Girls’ High School Library. On April 
19 the class visited the Administration build 
ing of the Brooklyn Public Library, the Long 
Island Historical Society Library, and the 
Mural Proof Studios 

The annual spring trip, March 29-April 8, 
included visits to Princeton, Bryn Mawr, the 
University of Pennsylvania, Drexel Institute, 
the Public Library and the Library Company 
of Philadelphia, Wilmington, Annapolis, and 
many of the libraries of Washington, among 
them the Library of Congress, the Public Li- 
brary of the District, the Government Printing 
Office, the Library of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, of the Department of Agriculture, and 
of the Smithsonian Institution. Thanks to 
friends at court, the school was received by 
President Taft, attended a special musical 
cavalry drill at Fort Meyer, given for the 
members of Congress, and witnessed the 
opening of sessions of the Senate and House 
from the members’ galleries. Many social 
courtesies were extended, and the trip was 
one of the most delightful that the school has 
ever enjoyed. 

ALUMNI NOTES 

Miss Charlotte E. Wallace, class of 
has resigned from the headship of the circu- 
lating department of the Seattle Public Li- 
brary, in order to spend two years in study 
and travel abroad. Miss Ethel R. Sawyer, 
class of 1906, who has been Miss Wallace’s 
first assistant, will succeed her in the headship 
of the department. 

Miss Margarethe Fritz, class of 1903, an- 
nounces her resignation in November last 
from the librarianship of the Volksbibliothek 
of Berlin, to accept the position of assistant 
librarian in the Amerika-Institut of Berlin. 

Miss Marion L. Cowell, 1908, first assistant 
in the circulating department at Pittsburgh, 
has accepted the librarianship of the public 
library at La Grande, Oregon, where she will 
begin work May I5. 

Miss Margaret Fullerton, class of toro, has 
been appointed assistant in the State Library 
at Columbus, Ohio. 

JosEPHINE ADAMS RATHBONE, lice-director. 


- 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA SUMMER 
LIBRARY SCHOOL 

The University of Pennsylvania offers a 
six-weeks’ course in Library economy in its 
summer school, July 2-Aug. 10. The course 
will be general, including. cataloging, classifi 
cation, reference work, and other minor 
branches. A special course of five lectures 
on “Children’s reading” will be given by Miss 
Amena Pendleton. <A general non-technical 
course of ten hours on “How to use a library” 
will be given by Miss Donnelly. The course 
will be in charge of Miss J. R. Donnelly, di- 
rector of the Library School of Drexel Insti- 
tute. Miss Louise Heims, librarian of Wake 
Forest College Library, will be the reviser, 
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and one other assistant will be decided upon 
later. Circulars may be obtained from the 
director of the University of DPennsylvania 


Summer School, Dr. A. D. Yocum 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
SCHOOL 

The outside lecturers in the book selection 
course this month have been Miss Wild, pro- 
fessor of Biblical history at Lake Erie Col- 
lege, and Mr. Ward, technical librarian of the 
Cleveland Public Library. Miss Wild lec- 
tured on “Biblical literature,” giving an un- 
usual insight into the beauties of this particu- 
lar kind of literature in a most inspiring way. 
Mr. Ward gave a practical and helpful talk 
on the “Selection of technical books for the 
small library.” This year, on its lectureship 
foundation, the Alumni Association presented 
Mrs. Elmendorf, who lectured on “Poetry for 
light, strength and power,’ Friday afternoon, 
March 29, in the rooms of the Library School 
This lecture, to which the alumni and many 
friends were invited, was one which aroused 
much enthusiasm, and gave keen delight to 
those present. Tea was served afterwards, 
when the opportunity was given to meet Mrs. 
Elmendorf, and all felt that the afternoon had 
been one of special privilege and pleasure. 

The school was closed for the Easter vaca- 
tion, from April 4 to April 11. 

ALUMNI NOTES. 

Miss Vivien Mackenzie, ‘11, librarian and 
statistician, Department of Public Health and 
Sanitation, Cleveland, has resigned her posi- 
tion, to accept the librarianship of the Oahu 
College Library at Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Miss Cecelia Lewis, ‘09, assistant in the cir- 
culating department of the Buffalo Public 
Library, has withdrawn from library work for 
the present. 


Reviews 


CoMMISSION DE BIBLIOGRAPHIE Dt 


Gigue. Régles catalographiques établies en 
connexion avec les Régles catalographiques 
internationales. Bruxelles, 1911 (Tirage 


provisoire), p. 30. 

According to the preface, the above rules 
have been compiled with reference to a pr 
pective international code, the Anglo-A: 
ican rules having been adopted as a working 


basis, with certain modifications and varia 
tions. The principles on which the Com 

sion has proceeded in its revision are as 
follows: The rules aim at agreement between 
bibliographical and cataloging undertakings 
They take note of catalogs and repertor in 
three parts, viz.: Author (alphabets sub 
jects (systematic, decimal), subjects (alpha 
betical by subject words) In presupposing 
the existence of the three catalogs named, 
the Commission has undertaken to simplify 
certain rules, particularly those which deal 
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with entry of corporate bodies. Where the 
Anglo-American rules use the statement, “in 
English,” the words, “in the language of the 
catalogue” have been substituted. This is in 
order to facilitate the use of the rules in 
various countries. References to the form of 
heading selected are to be made freely from 
other torms. The numbering of the rules in 
the Anglo-American code has been retained, 
but something like 58 of the 174 rules have 
been subjected to more or less change. Some 
of the modifications are slight, and consist 
mainly in abridgment or elaboration of the 
text, without change of the underlying prin- 
ciples; others represent departures of the 
most far-reaching importance. 

To give an idea of the nature and scope 
of some of these changes, the following illus- 
trations may be quoted: 

Rules 1 to 22 have been combined into one, 
marked I-22, with twenty-four subsections 
(a The result is a condensation of the 
first ‘eight pages of the Anglo-American code 
into two pages in the Belgian revision. 
Whether catalogers will find the abridgment 
helpful remains to be seen. 

Collections of papal bulls are entered un- 
der the name of the compiler, with reference 
from the title, or vice versa. Collections 
limited to a single pontificate and single bulls 
are entered under the name of the pope. 
The heading, Roman Catholic Church, is 
therefore not used. While the Anglo-Amer- 
ican code favors entry of commentaries under 
the author of the text commented on, the 
Belgian revision apparently gives the benefit 
of the doubt to the commentator. Sections 
q—y treat of authors of official publications, 
commentators, compilers or editors of laws, 
etc., treated in the Anglo-American rules un- 
der corporate entry. 

Rule 26.—Surnames with prefixes are to be 
entered under the prefix, except the German 
“von” and names generally known without 
the prefix (Chateaubriand, Montesquieu, La- 

martine, etc.). A glance at the Anglo-Amer- 
ican rule will show how far-reaching is the 
change here proposed. 

Rules 31-32.—Popes, sovereigns, reigning 
princes, saints and other persons known only 
under their forenames are to be entered un- 
der that form of their forename which ap- 
pears in the publication (presumably the pub- 
lication cataloged), with reference from the 
vernacular form and from that of the lan- 
guage of the catalog. 

This is a surprising departure not only 
from the Anglo-American, but from the 
Prussian and Austrian rules as well. It is, 
of course, very simple to enter under the 
form of name given in the publication cata- 
loged. What the ultimate result of such 
procedure will be if applied to a large catalog 
any experienced cataloger can readily see. 

Rule 38—Pseudonymous works are to be 
entered under the pseudonym, with a refer- 
ence from the real name, provided that is 
known. This is simplification with a ven- 
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geance; but what becomes ofthe international 
agreement? (Cf. Anglo-American, Prussian, 
Austrian, Norwegian, and other printed 
codes). The principles thus laid down in 
31, 32 and 38 naturally prevail also in 41, 
Married Women; and in 49-51, Classical and 
Byzantine writers. The result is that main 
entries for the works of authors covered by 
these rules come together in the catalog only 
in the few cases where the same form of name 
obtains in all languages, and is followed : 
formly in all editions and translations of 
author’s works. 

Other varieties likely to stir up consider- 
able trouble are the following: 


Government and official publications are 
not entered under the name of country or 
place, but under that of the office, « g, 


Office du travail (Belgique). Laws, codes, 
judicial decisions, acts, constitutions, char- 
tefs, international treaties, are entered un- 
der the name of the compiler or editor, if 
anonymous under the title. Religious de- 
nominations, sects, orders, and political par- 
ties are not considered as authors of their 
publications. Societies and institutions of 
all kinds are to be entered under their 
names; in no case under the place where 
located. Theoretically, this may seem a good 
rule and quite in harmony with the efforts 
towards simplification which have evidently 
obtained throughout the code. It does not 
speak well, however, for the practical ex- 
perience of the compilers with the many 
problems of corporate entry. One shudders 
to think of an author catalog of a large li- 
brary with all churches, schools, observa- 
tories, and similar institutions and organi- 
zations entered under the first word of the 
name not an article. 

The Bible, sacred books, epics, etc. go 
under the names of the translators or editors 
if given, otherwise under the title. Geo- 
graphical headings are to be given in the 
language of the publication cataloged. 

The variations from the Anglo-American 
code here quoted may be sufficient to indi- 
cate the trend of the Belgian revision. The 
members of the American and British Cat- 
alogue Rules Committee, who, from roor to 
1907, busied themselves with the construc- 
tion of the rules now commonly referred to 
as the Anglo-American, are naturally inter- 
ested to know that so important a body as 
the Commission de la Bibliographie de Bel- 
gique has accepted their code as a_ basis 
for a publication which, though provisional, 
is evidently intended as an_ international 
guide for catalogers and bibliographers It 
is to be regretted, however, that in so doing 
it should have found it necessary to make 
such radical departures from it that an ul!ti- 
mate agreement between the new revision, 
as it now stands, and the original on which 
it is said to be based should seem wholly 
out of the question. 

Whether the Belgian revision will prove 
more acceptable to our German, Austrian, 
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Swiss and Scandinavian colleagues than was 
the original of 1908 may well be doubted. 
As far as its chances of being accepted as 
an international guide by bibliographers are 
concerned, it is fairly safe to assume that 
without considerable revision and even some 
radical changes it is not likely to meet with 
general acceptance; this, despite the fact 
that the compilers have evidently paid more 
heed to the needs of bibliographies than of 
library catalogs 

Ryan, Daniel J. The Civil War Literature of 

Ohio; a bibliography, with explanatory and 

historical notes. Cleveland, Burrows, 1911. 

9+518 p. Q. $6. 

Since the issue, in 1866, of John R. Bart- 
lett’s “Literature of the Rebellion,” the quan- 
tity of printed material, new and old, has so 
increased that a like general bibliography 
would be out of the question. Each state or 
a group of states must be considered, and 
even then the field must be rigidly restricted. 
In the “Civil War literature of Ohio,” Mr. 
Ryan has covered one state, and on a some- 
what novel plan. It is no mere list of publi- 
cations, but a critical estimate of works, and 
so as valuable to the historian as to the bib- 
liographer. The titles are given in full, and 
notes, sometimes a page or more in length, 
give a summary of the contents and a brief 
biography of the writer. Statistical tables, 
letters and volume contents of a series swell 
the notes, and give valuable information to 
such as may have occasion to consult the 
material, and are on a scale equalled in no 
other similar publication. In this manner it 
ceases to be a mere bibliography, and becomes 
a readable and useful manual. 

Under Hinman, for example, is his “Story 
of the Sherman Brigade,” with a note of two 
pages; the “Official roster” is analyzed in two 
pages; and the contents of the series, 
“Sketches of war history,” are listed in full. 
About nine hundred titles are described in 
more than 450 pages, giving an average of 
half a page to the title. Such fulness would 
be out of the question in a state like Massa- 
chusetts, where the number of titles would 
be twice as large. The notes are good, and 
show no little independent reading and criti- 
cism. Accuracy has been attained, so far as 
the reviewer has had access to the issues, but 
it would have been well to give the full name 
of the writer on the first of his publications, 
and the omission of James F. Rhodes is to 
be noted, certainly an Ohio writer and one 
dealing with the war. On the other hand, 
there is much curious reminder of past writ- 
ings. Who knows of Howells’ “Life of Lin- 
coln,” not a work of fiction, but his first start 
in a broader literary career? How many of 
to-day have read Locke’s (Petroleum V. 
Nasby) volumes, which in their day had great 
influence, and survived the end of the war? 
The paraphrase of “We are coming, Father 
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Abraham,” on page 437, makes curious read 
ing, but its bitterness may be neutralized by 
examining the of the state executive 
The work has been well done, and was worth 
doing. W. C. F. 


issues 


Periodical and otber Literature 


A. L. A. Bulletin for March contains, in 
addition to the Ottawa conference plans, given 
in the April LipraAry JouRNAL, a list of gifts 
and bequests to American libraries in 1911, 
which, incidentally, through good advertising, 
has been commented on, editorially and as 
news, in a great many newspapers in all parts 
of the country. Outside Mr. Carnegie’s gifts, 
there were donated $1,038,452, 65,575 volumes, 
6 sites and 7 buildings. 

Bulletin of Indiana State Library for 
March contains “Hints on the making of club 
programs,” by Florence Venn. 

Fitchburg Sentinel for March 23 contained 
an article on the Fitchburg Public Library 

The Newarker for March includes “What 
is the matter with New Jersey schools?” 
“Newark’s Museums of Art Science,” 
“City planning and excess condemnation.” 
“Do you read?” (by J. C. D.), and short lists 
of stories about children, good detective sto- 
ries and of books on citizenship 

ENGLISH 

Library Association Record for January 
also includes “Johann Gottlob Immanuel 
Breitkopf, the printer, 1719-1794.” by Thomas 
William Huck: and “German manuscripts of 
the Middle Ages,” by Fritz Behrend 

FOREIGN 

La Coltura Popolare, Feb. 29, 1912, has a 
report of the work of the popular libraries at 
Milan for the year 1911, showing a total cir- 
culation of 276,916, of which 50,768 were read 
in the building and 225,916 were read at home 

—— March 16, 1912, contains the summary 
of the report of Trieste popular libraries for 
the year 1911, and the report of the first con- 
ference of representatives of popular libraries 
in the province of Milan, held on Feb. 20, 
1912. 

Rivista delle Biblioteche e degli Archivi, in 
its issue of December, rort, has a continua- 
tion and conclusion of Giuseppe Baccini’s arti- 
cle on La Stampa Clandestina in Toscana nel 
1847. 

The Bibliography of London. Thomas W: 
Huck. Lib., January, '12, p. 38-54. 

The study of the history of London is 
sentially the study of the natural unfettered 
velopment of England. The material for this 
bibliographical index is somewhat scattered 
Early attempts are noted in the article. This 
work is in the hands of a group of certain 
students ich to undertake his part on co 
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6perative lines. Rules for entries, which are 
scheduled, and a rough scheme of classifica- 
tion has been adopted. It was decided to 
include the area of the London Postal Dis- 
trict. The printed matter will be dealt with 
first, and it is the intention to include also 
articles, maps, etc., and proceedings of socie- 
ties which have the slightest bearing on Lon- 
don history and topography. The bibliography 
is being compiled on cards, 5 x 3, classed by 
colors: ecclesiastical, blue; historical and ad- 
ministrative, green; social, economic and in- 
dustrial, yellow; geographical, geological, etc., 
pink; sources, salmon; topographical, white. 
Samples of these are printed, as also the 
scheme of classification under the separate 
heads. A decimal classification, previous! 
suggested, was not found practicable. Eac 
entry on the cards will be annotated, so as 
to convey the substance, the mode of treat- 
ment and scope. 
BIBLIOGRAPHIES IN UNIVERSITY WORK, 
Bibliographic equipment of a university li- 
brary for its greatest efficiency. Andrew 
Keogh. N. Y. Lib. Ja, p. 56-50. 
Bibliographies are labor-saving devices and 
should be provided in a university library as 
generously as possible, commonly known and 
accessible, in constant use. The library is the 
most important single means of education, 
and in the ability of the student to look up 
any question arising the student derives the 
greatest advantage from his education. The 
chief bibliographical tool is a good catalog, 
and the author mentions some of the more 
important ones, which he says must be forced 
upon the attention of the student. There 
should be instruction by the professor, as 
well as the librarian in their use. A course 
is given at Yale, the chief aim being the 
training in methodical habits of work and in- 
dependent use of books. Especially import- 
ant is this work in the graduate schools, 
where it serves first as a preliminary survey 
of the field, and indicates the part of a field 
of knowledge remaining untilled. Here, also, 
a list of important bibliographies are men- 
tioned Bibliographies are also the best 
working basis in building up new collections 
and filling deficiencies in old ones. They aid 
in the proper classification of books under 
precise subject headings. Bibliography finds 
its highest efficiency only when interpreted by 
the reference librarian, who corrects and sup- 
plements all the deficiencies of the catalog 
and classification by his own trained, inter- 
ested and effective service. 


BrioGRAPHIC WORK BY LIBRARIES. 

Librarians as local biographers. George Iles. 
N. Y. Lib. Ja., ’12, p. 61-63. 

Lack of biographies of many great men, 
especially in the field of science, should give 
the librarian opportunity to gather every note- 
worthy item of those in his locality in such 
a list as “Who’s who in America,” respecting 
their books, pictures or statues, their engines, 
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railroads, etc. Every leading newspaper has 
such a file of clippings. The N. }. 7ribune 
has a file with units of manila envelopes about 
four inches high and ten inches long, placed 
alphabetically in cabinets ten inches high, the 
drawers being divided lengthwise into three 
compartments in which the envelopes stand 
upright. Such a collection of portraits and 
clippings faithfully maintained would be a 
golden store in any locality. 


Book SELECTION. 

The question of ,censorship. Sidney Kirby. 
Lib. World. Mr., ’12, p. 257-50. 

The first difficulty is to arrive at a deci- 
sion as to what constitutes a moral standard. 
To pander to the wishes of the majority is 
to run the risk of satisfying the least intel- 
lectual reader. To keep out all books deal- 
ing in any way with the seamy side of life 
is to prevent the library from fulfilling its 
function of placing the world’s greatest lit- 
erary masterpieces within the reach of every- 
body. The public blames the librarian for 
selection. The committee on selection should 
be one of standing and representative of the 
profession, to which the librarian can refer 
the objector. 


Book STORAGE. 

Modern methods of book storage. Regi- 
nald E. Smither. Lib, World. Mr., ’12, p. 
259-64. 

A description of the four methods used for 
book storage. The British Museum system 
places books less used in stackrooms backing 
the circular reading-room. These are three 
stories high, each story being 8 feet high. Per- 
forated iron gratings separate the stories and 
are held upon iron girders. Because of con- 
gestion, a “sliding press” was invented. The 
iron cases run backwards and forwards along 
level ledges fastened to the original struc- 
tures. The presses are of light iron fitted 
with shelves to hold books both back and 
front. At the top of each are wheels run- 
ning on narrow ledges fastened to the girders 
which support the floor above. The whole 
weight of the case rests on these wheels. 
When not in use, the sliding case fits back 
against the old one and projects but little 
into the gangway. When books from the 
inner case are wanted the movable case is 
pulled forward, running very easily. It is 
only necessary to attach pieces of angle-iron 
to the girders for ledges. The idea of hav- 
ing in the reading-room the frequently used 
books has been copied in a smaller degree by 
the large municipal libraries, which has been 
modified in other libraries by the use of 
bookcases in a portion of the room. In most 
libraries books are shelved according to size. 
The disadvantage of this is that books on 
one subject may be in two or three places. 
The second method, the “stack” system, is 
superior, being a series of shelves from floor 
to ceiling in a very high room, divided at 
intervals of about seven feet by glass or open 
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work floors, light being obtained usually from 
the sides. Five tiers is a sufficient number 
(the middle tier being on the floor where 
books are required), unless there is an effi- 
cient lift service. The objection to this sys- 
tem is that it prevents access of readers, and 
this has caused it to fall into disfavor. An- 
other objection is danger of fire. The third 
is the Poole system, which is intended to pre- 
vent the loss of space in the center of the 
building and overcome the difficulty of heat- 
ing rooms 50 or 60 ieet high. The storage 
is not quite as compact as in the stack sys- 
tem, but is more convenient and practical. 
Thé books are stored in series of rooms 
thrown out as wings from the central build- 
ing and extending round the latter. Ten of 
these rooms are advocated, containing the 
books on some special] subject, shelved in wall 
cases andin double standard cases about eight 
feet high, the ordinary cases being at right 
angles to the walls. The rooms are furnished 
for readers. The amount of space initially 
required makes the use of this system almost 
prohibitive, especially for English libraries. 
The last, and, in general, oldest (alcove) sys- 
tem is that of placing the shelving around the 
walls up to a height of 10 or 12 feet, and 
above that a gallery or galleries with siniilar 
tiers of shelves. This is still in use in many 
modern libraries, notably at the Guildhall 
Library, London. When more accommoda- 
tions are required, bookcases are placed at 
right angles to the walls, forming alcoves, 
and generally tables and desks are placed in 
them between each bookcase. The waste of 
space is enormous and shelf capacity is lim- 
ited. Access is difficult, and greater vigilance 
is necessary. Books at the top of the room 
suffer from heat and gases. The cost of 
shelving is greater. Comparison with the 
stack shows shelf capacity double that of the 
alcove system. 


BRANCH LIBRARIES. 

Community libraries at Elizabeth. C. A. 
George. Pub, Lib. Mr., ‘12, p. 75-77. 

With a branch library two miles from the 
main building, three special branch or com- 
munity libraries were established early in 
1911 in conveniently located schools, main- 
tained as distributing centers only, without 
reading-room facilities. Each of these com- 
munity libraries is the center of a circle, the 
radius of which is not more than a ten- 
minutes’ walk, and they cover, with the main 
and branch library, 92 to 95 per cent. of the 
population of 70,000. Only equipment and 
maintenance of these branches is at the cost 
of the library. Seven hundred books and an 
assistant’s desk were installed in each, and 
n assistant from the library is in charge 
twice a week. About a third of the books 
are changed at intervals. The hours are from 
two to five; on Saturdays, nine-thirty to 
twelve. No attempt has been made to keep 
open during the summer months. The li- 
braries are located in the teacher’s room, 
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which is not open to the children except dur- 
ing library hours. A reader's card is good 
at the main or branch libraries, and a system 
of return to any one library has been worked 
out. Colored inks and initial of assistant or 
branch making the record are used as indi- 
cators. Applications are made through the 
main library. During the eight months’ use 
in 1911, 10,965 books were circulated, about 
40 per cent. non-fiction 

CLASSIFICATION, 

Hawkes, A. J. Suggestions towards a con- 
structional revision of the Dewey classifica- 
tion. The Librarian Series, No. 1. Robert 
Atkinson. 12 p. 

The author confines himself to sections Soo 
and goo. In the first class he brings to- 
gether the description, antiquities and his- 
tory of countries and places, making each 
place the unit of classification. In the second 
class it is proposed to bring together the 
literature about literature in all languages 


DEVELOPMENT OF A LIBRARY, 

The operation of a model suburban library. 
Louise N. Horace. Suburban Life. Ap., ‘12, 
P. 239-41, 266-67. 

Interior and exterior views of the library 
at Summit, N. J., telling how it was formed, 
how the library came to be, and giving some 
details of the present methods of adminis- 
tration, cost, etc. The article is followed by 
a brief account of the architectural features 
of the library by Jonathan A. Rawson, Jr. 
The building is planned to accommodate 
27,000 books. 


LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION. 

Library administration: a plea for uniform- 
ity. Henry A. Sharp. Lib. World. F., ‘12, 
Pp. 247-49. 

Much divergence in administration exists. 
As example is cited the luxuries of one li- 
brary and its facilities, as against restrictions 
and formalities of another. A “code of rules 
for the efficient and uniform administration 
of municipal libraries” would give new libra- 
ries a guide, and would do away with multi- 
plicity of forms, and would be advantageous 
to assistants changing positions. Especially, 
central libraries should administer their 
branches on like lines. 


LIBRARY ADVERTISING 


Advertising the public library. Paul H 
Neystrom. JWise. Lib, B. F., "12, p. 13-18. 

Good as the public libraries are, they are 
not a dividend-paying proposition f 
business standpoint As an exam v 
of gooo people has a library worth $25.00, 
with 10,000 bool The cost for runmne 
cluding interest on investment, deprectation 
and current expenses, would be about $4500 
Assuming 5 cents per week for each book 


loaned and 3 cents for each visit, there would 
have to be 60,000 books loaned and +s0,900 
visits to make it pay; or with about 6000 of 
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the gooo people using the library, a circula- 
tion average of ten per person per year and 
84 visits. The causes for the failure of 
library use are: (1) Newcomers and foreign- 
ers do not know of the library; (2) certain 
classes are beyond its reach, as the illiterate; 


(3) people do not know of the subject-matter 
of interest to them; (4) hesitation of people 
to go because they have to “dress up”; (5) 
people who hoven't the study habit are not 


attracted; (6) lack of tact and consideration 
in the library Architectural beauty pays. 
The library should be centrally located. 


The library must provide suitable service and 
advertise it. The librarian can do much per- 
sonal work to advertise. The codperation of 
teachers, preachers, trade union officials, etc., 
should be sought; bulletins, letters, etc., are 
effective through the mails; notices in hotels 
and public places attract; architectural fea- 
tures have prevented window displays; the 
newspaper is one of the most effective med- 
iums, and news happenings in the library, in 
addition to lists with descriptive matter, etc, 
should be given. Mr. Neystrom cites a few 
exmupies of good book description and other 
for 


telling advertisements. The movement 
such a propaganda should be started only 
after the most complete preparations, then 


choice of methods and preparation for them 
A survey of the community must be made. 
Advertising in itself must be studied. 


ADVERTISING, 
Ought public libraries to advertise? Sid- 
ney Kirby. Lib. World. F., ‘12, p, 230-32. 
The author considers advertising well worth 
trying, and as Englishmen are _ influenced 
greatly by habit, it will mean effort to intro- 
duce such an innovation and maintain it. 
The libraries are misrepresented in their de- 
sire to provide under limited appropriation. 
A central publicity department is urged, each 
library paying a certain percentage of its in- 
come Better still, the central government 
might manage and finance this department. 


Liprary 


LIBRARY AND SCHOOL. 
Library work with rural schools. Corinne 
A. Metz. Pub. Lib. Mr., 12, p. 83-85. 
Describes successful work accomplished in 
Van Wert County, Ohio, by the Brumbach 
Library. Small towns and other centers 
have been supplied with branch stations. In 
1906 a department of school libraries was 
organized, with an assistant in charge, who 
aids in selection for teachers, makes up col- 
lections and compiles lists. Any teacher in 
the county is entitled to a school library, the 
number of volumes being usually limited to 
the number of pupils. Teachers have only 
to do the charging (which is sometimes done 
by a pupil as “librarian”) and make a month- 
ly report of circulation. They are asked to 


give short talks on the use and care of 
books. In selection, books of recognized lit- 
erary merit and sound ethical value are pur- 


though useful stepping-stones not of 


chased, 
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merit are sometimes included. “Thick” 
books are not popular. The selection is lim- 
ited to books for children from 5 to 14. The 
library is the meeting-place for teachers in a 
cial room. Lists for teachers are printed. 


great 


AND SCHOOL. 
of work with 
A. Wood. Pub. Lib. Mr., ’12, p. 86-87. 

In the Portland Library Association there 
is a separate school department serving the 
whole teaching force in the community. The 
department makes its work tributary to every 
other department. The experience of one 
year’s work has shown the value of a system 
of library work with schools in which the 
schools carry a large share of responsibility 
From the beginning, teachers were sure that 
the school authorities believed in the library. 
It is the intention of the department to or- 
ganize the instruction of teachers and pupils, 
but only with the full support of the school 
authorities. There is a joint committee of 
school and library boards. “While there will 
always be necessity for work with individual 
teachers and pupils, we are convinced that 
greater progress will be made if we attack 
our problem at the other end of the line.” 


LIBRAR 


Problems schools. Harriet 


SCHOOL AND LIBRARY. 

School and library codperation. Mrs, H. 
L. Elmendorf. N. Y. Lib. Ja., ‘12, p. 55-56. 

“The vital fact about the Buffalo school library 
system is that it is fundamentally coéperative. By 
deliberative purpose it is the union of certain oppor- 
tunities and resources of the school and certain ex 
perience and equipment of the library in a joint ac 
tivity. That activity achieves certain results that 
neither institution could accomplish alone, furthering 
their common purpose to help to equip happy, inte! 
ligent, useful citizens. The great argument in Buf 
falo for the codperation as compared with school 
conducted libraries is that the children, becoming 
accustomed during school life to library books and 
the conception of the library, may not cease to reac 
as they cease formal study. To the enterprise the 


schools contribute the opportunity to reach easily 1 
of children gathered 


an 


inexpensively a large number 
in groups nearly equal in age and development, the 
teaching staff's intimate knowledge of children, its 
service in distributing books to the children, safe 
housing for books not in use, and part of the money 
needed. The library contributes the knowledee 
children’s books and their worth possessed by its 
staff, its equipment for discovering, Judging and test 
ine new books, its skilled methods of selecting. buy 
ing, classifying, cataloging and distributing books 
and for collecting and recording simple statistics of 
use, and the money necessary to buy books and f 
operating expenses in addition to the school’s much 
The library gathered the schoo! 


smaller contribution 
libraries of the ten schools, weeded o1 at the 
bought books enough to supply each classroom 


unworti 
writ 


little lWhrary equal to the number of children 
adapted to their use, distributed them through the 
schools, each month collected statistics of their use 
and transferred and renewed them in the middle of 
the year and gathered them all at the close of th 
school year. The real difficulty was in assigning in 
dividual hooks to specific grades Such arbitrary 
assignment is never much more than a shrewd guess, 
power to read of children of the same aces 


as the 
and even of the same gerade varies widely 
past experience and observation of the children’s own 

books were divided 


Following 


choice in the children’s room, the 
tentatively by forming a skeleton list for the two 
divisions of each grade, after which the 6407 books 


were made up into 163 little libraries.” 
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ScHOOL LIBRARIES. 

School libraries. Norman E. Henry. Edu- 
cation. Ap., ‘12, Pp. 474-77. 

Most of the things said in this article are 
trite. The author emphasizes, however, that 
the business of the teacher is to conduct his 
teaching in such a way that “daily a number 
of absorbingly interesting and _ tantalizing 
questions will invariably drive his students 
into the library to get them answered.” He 
also speaks of the joy and intellectual satis- 
faction that comes from students by getting 
them to do this kind of work in a library. 


LIBRARY AND SCHOOL. 

What the library expects from the teacher. 
Anna Hoover. Pub. Lib. Mr., ’12, p. 80-83. 

To be of greatest assistance, teachers must 
be lovers of books, in contents and physical 
make-up. They should teach the youngest 
pupils a proper regard for the care of books, 
as well as the use of them. Teachers are 
expected to be readers of books and well 
acquainted with the best literature They 
should be able to cultivate the child's taste. 
Reading aloud portions of books and prepar- 
ing lists are the two ways to get pupils to 
read. The librarian expects codperation, and 
expects teachers to be library patrons, ac- 
quainted with its rules and resources Re- 
quests of teachers should be reasonable, and 
they shor understand that the library can- 
not supply every book asked for. If a book 
is wanted for the teacher's plan of work, ade- 
quate notice should be given for purchase. 
When students are sent for reference work, 
the librarian should previously be notified, 
in order to make preparations. 


LIBRARY AND SCHOOL. 

What teachers expect of the library. James 
F. Hosic. Pub. Lib. Mr., "12, p. 79-80. 

Teachers personally need light reading for 
recreation, cultural reading and reading for 
general information. Professionally, they 
must know what is going on in the educa- 
tional world. For the needs of others, the 
teachers want books in the classroom for the 
pupils to read, and a list of well-selected 
hooks which children are sure to like. The 
library should inform teachers of the oppor- 
tunities it offers for them; train them to use 
its resources; enlist them as helpers; win 
their confidence; adapt its technique to local 
needs: leave to the school its proper work; 
interest children in books, but story-telling 
may well be left to the teachers. 


LrprARY AND SCHOOL. 

Utilization of the school plant William 
Wirt. Pub. Lib. Mr., ‘12, p. 78-79 

The functions of the twentieth-century 
school are to provide for study from books, 
play, work in laboratories and vis ial and au- 
ditory education. “The new school gives the 
child one-fourth of his time for the formal 
studv of text books and for the formal or- 


ganization of what he has learned during the 
remaining three-fourths of his time in real 
activities.” In Gary County, Ind., the school 
employs specially trained teachers to direct 
the cnildren’s outside reading, who meet 
every child for a thirty-minute pt riod on al 
ternate days. Many books furnished by the 
library are supplied in sets of 30 volumes or 


40 volumes of the same book Teachers in 
special work have their special libraries, as 
on nature study. All this work is supple 


mented by pictures, victrolas, piano players, 
stereopticon, etc. It is hoped to have a hi 
brary branch in every school in the county, 
with an assistant from the library in charge 
Adults use the school building as freely as 
children, and the library can be entered di 
rectly from the outside without climbing steps 


LiskARY AS AN INVESTMENT 

The library as a paying investment Carl 
B. Roden. Wisc. Lib. B. F., "12, p. 5-8 

The library has the right to poimt to tts 
contribution toward the maintenance and 
advancement of the educational average of 
e community, as well as to the use and 
iportance of the library in the common 
business relations of life. The books which 
the wideawake librarian takes care to as- 
semble, dealing with trades, industries, proc- 
esses and manufactures, with especial atten- 
tion to those of his own city, very soon pay 
for themselves over and over again, and in 
this connection the work at Grand Rapids, 
Pittsburgh and Chicago is instanced. Im- 
portant, also, is it to supplement, extend and 
develop the knowledge and proficiency of 
those numberless young people who are 
forced into gainful pursuits before their time. 
The library also reaches still farther, and 
seeks and lays hold upon the child. But there 
is another phase of the library's mission 
above even these: the library as a world 
force 

“And the contribution of this age is, on the 
one hand, the marvellous conquest over time 
and space; on the other, the great twofold 
movement to raise and improve the social 
and intellectual condition of humanity And 
the most significant phase of this movement, 
the discovery and chosen instrument of our 
day, is the public library, with its umive sal 
appeal, its unlimited sphere of influence and 
its boundless opportunities; with its enlight 
ened methods and the enthusiasm of its in 
spired leaders. And because we believe this 
to be true, and nothing short of this to he 
our mission, we librarians hold our heads up 
in our dav and generation, with pride and 
confidence in our calling—daring even to 
claim for it the dignity of a profession And 


hen you ask us for dividends upon your 
investment. we point not to the counting 
om or the ledger, but to the influence of 


the library which has been invested in the 
minds of men and of thetr children, ane 
which will pay, and pay and pay again, even 


he world!” 
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LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS. 

Mr. Jast’s address to the Northern Coun- 
ties Library Association on branch work. 
Lib. Assoc. R. Ja., ’12, p. 19-27. 

The secretary of the L. A. U. K. points 
out the danger of disruption from within and 
without the organization by the formation of 
bodies covering portions of the library field. 
The Museums’ Association was formed out- 
side instead of inside the library association, 
as also the Library Assistants’, the Scottish 
and Irish library associations. Proposals 
were made for another organization of a 
purely technical character, which should act 
as the registration body of the profession. 
To save the situation, the council] formulated 
the registration scheme, which was carried 
by the Association in spite of strong opposi- 
tion of some and indifference of others. 
Now, within the Association are discontented 
branches, always holding in reserve the threat 
of breaking away if their wishes are not 
complied with. “The Library Association 
has been in the past too much occupied with 
its domestic concerns, and has, consequently, 
neglected its work in the world.” At present, 
a library bill for larger tax appropriation is 
being promoted, and it is necessary that the 
Association be so constituted that it can be 
effectively used for the purpose of influenc- 
ing public opinion. For this, unity is neces- 
sary, and the Association must be in touch 
with public opinion at various points all over 
the country. There are two or three branches, 
loosely connected with the main body, doing 
admirable work, but in an isolated fashion 
and not as part of a general campaign. The 
council has divided the map of England into 
nine districts, exclusive of London, in some 
of which library organizations must yet be 
formed, which should constitute the sensitive 
mechanism through which the educational 
campaign may be conducted. Under this new 
scheme “we want, in particular, to persuade 
members of public authorities and other men 
in the public eye to associate themselves with 
the branch and attend its meetings. Then 
we want each branch to organize public lec- 
tures and public meetings dealing with libra- 
ries in each principal town, and to insure an 
audience. Above all, we want the branch to 
be alert to every opportunity which may pre- 
sent itself of pressing the claims of the li- 
brary, and to advise the council in London 
of the trend of public feeling in its own 
locality.” 


LIBRARY BINDINGS 

List of books published in reinforced or 
in special library bindings. William McGill. 
Lib, World. Mr., ’12, p. 277-86. To be con- 
cluded. 

In addition to the list printed through H, 
the article specifies some of the principal 
features of special bindings made up by Henry 
Frowde and Hodder & Stoughton, with scale 
of prices, and of the Everyman library. 
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LIBRARY OUTLOOK. 

The library outlook; an address to munici- 
pal library assistants. L. Stanley Jast. Lib, 
Assoc. R. Ja., "12, p. 28-38. 

Notes the large strides in library <levelop 
ment in the past twenty-five years in Eng- 
land. The worst feature of the present con- 
dition of affairs is the limitation of ihe li- 
brary rate to one penny in the pound. There 
has been a reluctance on the part of the 
public to finance libraries for the largest ser 
vice, especialiy making possible the employ 
ment of trained librarians. Through the lack 
of opportunities for remunerative work, there 
are few applicants, and the library classes 
conducted by the University of London may 
have to be discontinued. Mr. Jast points out 
that at the present moment the state of ar- 
rested development seems characteristic The 
library staff contains assistants which “ought 
never to have been either recognized or named 
as library material; some of it might be 
usefully employed for messenger and certain 
kinds of routine work, but is no good for 
anything higher. The time is undoubtedly 
coming, has, indeed, come, I believe, in one 
or two libraries, when no superior post will 
be filled except by assistants who qualify 
themselves by taking either the diploma or 
some of the certificates of the Library Asso- 
ciation.” The question of registration within 
the Association came largely through the de- 
mand of library assistants. It limits the rec- 
ognition of these assistants to a few possess- 
ing special claims. The inclusion of librarians 
as heads of institutions is unrestricted. The 
action of the council of the present associa- 
tion in excluding certain assistants who stand 
above librarians of small libraries has been 
severely criticised. The permissive library 
bill which seeks to remove the limitation of 
appropriation needs greater cooperation on 
the part of librarians, and the creation of an 
adequate public opinion is necessary. (See 
also Mr. Jast’s address on branch work 
under Liprary ASSOCIATIONS.) It is also 
urged that there be a federation of societies 
with kindred aims, holding meetings together, 
looking finally toward amalgamation. 


MAP COLLECTIONS. 

Maps: their value and availability, Walter 
B. Briggs. N. Y. Lib. Ja., '12, p. 509-61. 

The two great map indexes are “A list of 
maps of America in the Library of Congress, 
of 1137 pages, and “A list of geographical 
atlases in the Library of Congress. with 
bibliographical notes,” of 1659 pages. Articles 
on maps in periodicals are listed. The need is 
to add, under the subject of maps in our 
catalogs, many more cards and maps should 
be more generally exhibited. The writer ad- 
vocates the temporary removal of maps from 
books and magazines. Types of maps war- 
ranting such treatment are instanced. Maps 
are hidden in the books of our shelves. 
Teachers are giving increased attention to 
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them. The author believes that there is need 
of a fully annotated list of atlases and maps 
in print, together with an index to the best 
maps in recent books and periodicals. 


OPEN-SHELF SYSTEM. 

Procedure in changing from a closed to an 
open library. Walter H. Parker. Lib. Assis. 
Ap., p. 63-70. 

Describes congestion due _ to 
staff and delay in delivering books, and 
changes made in rooms to supply open 
shelves. Statistics show an increase of 26.5 
per cent. in issues since the installation of 
open access. 


inadequate 


OVERDUE BOOKS, 


Overdue books, and the treatment of de- 
faulters. Henry T. Coutts. Lib. World. F., 
"12, p. 241-46. 

The period allowed for reading must be 
sufficient, the fine reasonable, and the method 
of dealing with defaulting borrowers conduct- 
ed in a businesslike manner. The practice 
of different periods for fiction and non-fiction 
leads to confusion, and two weeks is consid- 
ered, with renewal, ample time. Renewal is 
made by person, post or telephone. The rea- 
sons for fines are that but for a penalty books 
would never be returned, and that the money 
obtained adds to the income. However, “no 
library has a right or any need to make a 
profit” from fines. But fines will always be 
a necessity, or another kind of penalty insti- 
tuted. The card system and the indicator are 
the two ways of detection of overdue books. 
Methods for recovery of books should be 
accurate, systematic and regular. Written 
applications should be sent, and personal ap- 
plication only when these prove ineffectual. 
Law procedure is doubtful and usually more 
costly than the value involved. Examples of 
applications are given, as also library records 
of “defaulters’ books.” 


READING IN SCHOOLS, 
The school and current fiction. 
Bates. N. Y. Lib. Ja., 12, p. 43-47. 


Current fiction means all magazines re- 
cently issued and all accessible novels. Phil- 
osophy and inspiration may be derived from 
fiction reading, as well as rest and entertain- 
ment. All fiction is valuable, even adventure, 
which develops manhood and shapes ideals 
and character. As to actual reading of pu- 
pils, circumstances of home environment in- 
fluences much or no reading. In teaching to 
read, too much emphasis must not be placed 
on analysis and study of structure; reading 
must be for pleasure, and good literature 
must be sought on one’s own accord. For 
those who do not read, it is mecessary to 
make them like novels read in class or rec- 
ommended to them. For those who like ac- 
tion, give them plausible stories, fitting the 
actors. Out-of-door exercise will reduce ab- 
normal reading of adventure. Usually girls 
want love stories, though tales of adventure 
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are much read. Social life is here a substi- 
tute. In the list read, few read any one book, 
there being an amazing range of titles. What 
makes bad books is not bad words or bad 
people, but “a bad heart.” There is no use 
to forbid a book. Books should be talked 
over with the pupils. “Let him begin, with the 
novel, the selection that he must practice in 
the experience of life.” The magazine most 
read is the Saturday Evening Post; next 
comes the Ladies’ Home Journal. In order to 
make pupils like reading, teachers must like 
it also. Teachers must read much of the 
current fiction read by the students. A list 
of good books is necessary. They must be 
read to be recommended. 


SCHOOL READING. 

Intensive and supplementary reading. Ad- 
die E. Hatfield. N. Y. Lib. Ja., '12, p. 51-52. 

“(1) The teacher must have a definite purpose in 
mind in both basal and supplementary reading. (2) 
There must be closer articulation between the grades 
of the elementary school and the library. (3) In the 
elementary school, particularly, we must give a fuller 
acquaintance with myths and legends. (4) We must 
have the children memorize the stories from the tap 
roots of literature. (5) We must aim at thorough- 
ness in a few things if we would successfully refute 
some charges made against us.” 


CHILDREN’S READING. 

Arousing an interest in the great classics 
for children. Clara W. Hunt. WN. Y. Lib. 
Ja., '12, p. 47-51. 

With the steady stream of juvenile pub- 
lishing, much is characterized by a dead level 
of mediocrity—narrowness of interest, poverty 
of imagination, ignorance of literary allu- 
sion, lack of taste, vocabulary Though 
many writers try to uphold ideals of heroism, 
honor, etc., there is always a reward, largely 
through luck. The great books have imag- 
ination and style. The chief harm of medi- 
ocre books is their quantity—the likelihood 
of a child’s so stuffing himself that he at 
last has no appetite and no digestion for the 
finer. The contention is absurd that the child's 
unguided liking is a safe indication of what 
is best for it. The child’s unperverted taste 
“takes to” the great books. In reading aloud, 
in no case was the beautiful English of Haw- 
thorne, Kingsley, Lamb, Bunyan, Swift, Kip- 
ling, Pyle, Clemens, simplified to the chil- 
dren’s supposed understanding. There is a 
wonderful likeness between the mind of the 
truly great and the poetic instinct of child- 
hood. We must take care to choose the ob- 
jective literature, of action and vivid pictur- 
esqueness, not the subjective and reflective 
type of writing. Beginning early and having 
the habit of reading aloud, is the surest way 
to develop the taste for the best. The teacher 
needs only to drop the remark that a certain 
book is good and relate a single incident to 
whet the curiosity. Tact and skill and an 
acquaintance with “stepping-stones” should 
overcome bad reading habits. What we love 
ourselves we somehow manage to make our 
children love. And “what we make children 
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love and desire is more important than what 
we make them learn.” 


DIRECTED READING. 


How can we best direct the reading of high 
schoo] pupils? Margaret Coult. N. Y, Lid. 
Ja., "12, p. 52-55. 

The teacher should stimulate reading, first, 
because a catholic interest in books is one of 
the greatest safeguards in life, especially in 
the troubled period of the high school years; 
and, second, because one can best cultivate 
the imagination necessary to human sym- 
pathy. In establishing a school library, it 
must be attractive. Pupils are taken to the 
library for talks, and a systematic course of 
instruction in the use of the library is to be 
given. A list of books is prepared. Subjects 
are selected to be in agreement with the Eng- 
lish course and as a progressive scheme, 
based upon memory and upon the history of 
the reading experience of a few individuals. 
Appropriateness to years and development is 
of great importance. Reading is required, as 
also statements in regard to author, plot and 
personal liking. This is because many do 
not know how to read, and they must get 
into the habit. Books should be talked about 
by the teacher. Magazine stories have been 
utilized, giving a vocabulary for the ordinary 
needs of life, especially for foreigners. Pic- 
tures are a great aid, as failure in imagination 
is one of the main causes of inability to read 
books. Books should be around the class- 
room. Care should be taken to avoid the 
apologetic tone toward pupils. 

PRIMARY READING. 

Wastefulness in primary reading. Gilbert 
S. Brown. Western Journal of Educ. Mr. 
‘12, p. 111-16, 


While this article is written primarily for 
teachers, much of it is of interest to libra- 
rians. The author is assistant professor of 
education and psychology at the State Nor- 
mal School at Marquette, Mich. The follow- 
ing is his concluding paragraph: 

“In conclusion, it seems to me that the modern non- 
factual stories should be excluded from the elementary 
schools. This is desirable particularly because there 
is no psychological ground for them; that is, neither 
the imaginations nor the interests valuable in meeting 
the situations of actual life demand such material, and 
the child can comprehend the facts of his environment 
if they are presented to him in a simple way. And 
again, since it is true that a large per cent. of the 
children leave school before they complete the eighth 
grades of the elementary schools, it is certainly im- 
portant that the time should not be devoted to the 
teaching of materials that may not be of more or less 
direct value to the child in after-school life.” 


REFERENCE BOOKS, 

Where shall I look? Frances Simpson. 
Ill. Assoc. Teachers of English B. Ap., ’12, 
p. 1-8. 

_ Gives a few practical suggestions in select- 
ing and building up a collection of reference 
books suitable for high school use, including 
a list, “A working library for high school 
needs,” of 62 titles (costing a little more 
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than $740), with publisher and price. A few 
second-hand dealers are noted. The high 
school library should duplicate the town li- 
brary as little as possible. 

SPECIAL LIBRARY WORK. 

Library science as an adjunct to engineer- 
ing. Louise B. Krause. Engineering Rec. 
Mr. 2, "12, p. 233-34. 

All books and pamphlets received by the 
library are classified by the D. C. and Cut- 
ter’s author marks. Pamphlets are placed in 
standard binders and treated just as books; 
these do not include trade catalogs, which 
do not come under the jurisdiction of the 
department A dictionary card catalog is 
kept according to the New York State Li- 
brary School and Cutter’s rules. Periodicals 
received are checked on cards, and are care- 
fully gone over by the librarian for subjects 
of interest to company and individuals. A 
boiled-down index to subjects is made, in- 
cluding the analyzing of articles. 


“The index sheets of topographic maps and geologic 
folios which are printed in the form of maps of the 
various states of the United States, showing the pro 
gress of the surveys, have been mounted on stiff 
sheets, and every quadrangle map contained in the 
library checked thereupon. This enables one, by look 
ing at the index map, to ascertain at once whether the 
section he is interested in has been surveyed, and also 
shows if it is in the library. As the surveys of differ 
ent states progress these map index sheets must be 
kept up to date by the substitution of new editions of 
the sheets. The topographical sheets are filed in a 
special flat-drawer case and classified by state, the in- 
dividual sheets being given their respective classifica- 
tion numbers and arranged alphabetically by the names 
of the quadrangles under each state number. In addi- 
tion to the map index sheets, the printed check list of 
topographic maps and geologic folios issued by the 
U, S. Geological Survey has been checked and serves 
as a printed index to all material on hand. The list 
is especially useful, because it gives cross-references 
when a surveyed quadrangle touches more than a por- 
tion of one state. The geological folios are inserted 
in the alphabetical arrangement with the topographic 
sheets. 

“A special system for filing photographs has been 
inaugurated. All photographs are mounted on a stand- 
ard size mount, gray photo-mount board, size 11 x 14, 
by a special dry mounting process which keeps the 
boards from warping out of shape Each board is 
classified geographically by state, the Dewey decimal 
history numbers being used for convenience, as the 
library contains no history, and then alphabeted by 
the names of the towns under each state and filed in 
vertical filing cabinets. The classification of material 
by geographical location brings material under adja- 
cent states, next to each other in the files, and has 
been found to be more convenient for consultation, 
than an alphabetical arrangement of states by name 
from A to Z. Under each town, in addition to the 
geographical numbers assigned each board, the boards 
are numbered in accession order, so that the highest 
numbered board standing last is the photograph of 
latest date. This makes a consecutive chronological 
arrangement of 21! photographs from the time a found- 
ation is begun until a plant is complete. When the 
general views cf a city showing streets or public 
buildings are filed, they are not mixed with the en- 
gineering photographs taken at that particular place, 
but are placed in the file directly in front of the 
engineering photographs of the city, in a subdivision 
marked ‘G’ (General). A card catalog is kept of the 
entire photograph file, making a complete record of 
the contents. Films and duplicate photographs are 
also kept in vertical files.” 


Data, which is in leaflet form, is minutely 
classified and card cataloged and placed in 
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vertical files. The library receives all im- 
portant technical literature, which is careful- 
ly read. It is considered best and most prac- 
tical to have a person of library training take 
up such special work than vice versa. 


Hotes and Hews 


GERMAN COMMISSION INVESTIGATES AMER- 
ICAN LIBRARIES.—Members of the commission 
of the German Museum of Masterpieces of 
Natural Sciences and Technical Arts, of 
Munich, arrived in New York, April 7, for 
a detailed investigation of the arrangement 
of museums and libraries in the United 
States. The Munich museum is about to 
erect a library building. The commission is 
headed by an imperial councillor, Dr. Oskar 
von Muller, and a privy councillor, Professor 
W. von Dyck, and includes an architect, a 
physicist, a library expert and three museum 
engineers. 

LIBRARY ADVERTISING. 

Exhibits of photographs, charts and other 
material illustrating the St. Louis Public Li- 
brary’s work were included in the Civic 
League exhibition at the City Club on April 
5-6, and a similar showing of the work with 
children will be made at the Child Welfare 
exhibition in the Coliseum, April 26 to May 
10, including a model children’s room in ac- 
tual operation. Children may be registered 
there for library use, and books may be taken 
out and returned as at a regular branch. 


LIBRARY TRAINING FOR CHILDREN. 

Lectures have been given to children in the 
seventh, eighth and ninth grades and the 
lower classes in the high school on the use of 
the library, under the auspices of the Port- 
land (Ore.) Library Association. The stu- 
dents come in groups with the teacher to the 
library and receive an hour's practical talk 
on the different phases of the work, includ- 
ing the history of bookmaking, classification, 
cataloging, use of index, reference work, etc. 


MOorTION-PICTURE LIBRARIES. 

A motion-picture film company has offered 
to a number of libraries a record of “Ca- 
mille” and other celebrated roles, as acted by 
Sarah Bernhardt, on condition that a photo- 
play library department be established. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 

In Norwich, England, the local auditor has 
recently decided that if any money is to be 
spent upon books for schools, it must not 
come from the funds of the education de- 
partment, but from the public library rate. 
The Library World points out that educa- 
tionalists, who have attempted for some years 
to relieve themselves of this responsibility, 
have overlooked the fact that the library ap- 
propriation is limited and cannot cover more 
than present requirements of the children’s 
departments, while the education rate is un- 
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restricted. The solution would be for edu 
departments to finance their local 
schoo] libraries and allow the library authori- 
ties to administer them. 

Moral Education Congress. The second in- 
ternational congress will be held at the Hague, 
Aug. 22-27, 1912. Secretary's office is at Bil- 
derdijkstraat, 78, The Hague, 

Ashland (Neb.) Public Library opened its 
doors March 30. The site, worth $1000, was 
given by Mr. Wiggenhorn, Jr., and $1100 was 
raised by subscription. Mr. Carnegie gave 
$5500. 

Brooklyn (N. Y.) P. L. Bids were opened 
on March 17 at the office of the Brooklyn Bor- 
ough President for the construction of the 
foundations of the Flatbush avenue portion of 
the central library building, for which a city 
appropriation of $200,000 was available. Eleven 
bids were received, ranging from $171,100 to 
$248,000, and the award was made to the low- 
est bidder, Charles Meads & Company, of 
New York. Five of the bids were within the 
limit of the appropriation. This award pro- 
vides for the construction of the building up 
to the street level, including the necessary 
space for the operation of the mechanical and 
electrical plant of the entire future building 
The Flatbush avenue portion when completed 
will furnish adequate temporary housing for 
the treasures of the Montague street reference 
collection, chronically in danger from fire, as 
well as for the administrative work of the 
library, now inadequately housed in Brevoort 
Place, and for a circulation department in 
connection with the immediate neighborhood 


cation 


Chester (Pa.) Free Library has instituted 
a story hour, to be given once a week. 

Denver (Colo.) Public Library. As a re- 
sult of the four new branches, now in c 
of erection, a library training class will be 
opened. 


Genesee, New York State Normal School. 
Five seniors and four juniors are taking the 
teacher-librarian course, preparing for teach 
ers for taking charge of the school library. 

Jersey City (N. J.) Public Library has 
just published a useful little pamphlet, en- 
titled “Arbor Day, and some facts about 
trees.” The origin and history of Arbor 
Day. and the benefits derived from its ob- 
servance, are briefly stated, and the value of 
forests and various interesting facts about 
trees are given in a_ short, concise form 
Much information of local interest has also 
been embodied in this publication 


Louisville Public Library has just instituted 
a duplicate pay collection, 240 volumes having 
heen placed on the shelves for the purpose 
Five cents a week, and two cents per day 
beyond that time, will be charged. 

Vedford (Mass.) Public Library. In the 
spring of 191r the estate adjoining the Med- 
ford Public Library grounds was purchased 
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by General Samuel C. Lawrence, with the pur- 
pose of putting it in condition for use by the 
Public Library, of which he had been trustee 
for forty-three years. His plans were only 
partially developed at the time of his death, 
in September. In October of the same year, 
Mrs, Lawrence expressed her desire to carry 
out her husband’s wishes in regard to the 
building. Three rooms on the first floor have 
been converted into a light, attractive chil- 
dren’s library. The school collection has also 
been moved into the “annex,” and it is hoped 
that in another season “story-telling” can be 
indulged in. The moving from the old chil- 
dren's room in the main library took place on 
Jan. 17, 1912. About 5000 books were packed 
in order by the librarian in baskets. They 
were then lowered from the window to the 
ground and carried into the new library, where 
they were set up by the children’s librarian 
and one assistant. Business was carried on as 
usual without any but those who happened in 
on that day being aware of a change. A fine 
portrait of General Lawrence hangs opposite 
the main entrance of the children’s room, and 
a bronze memorial tablet has been placed 
near it. 

Milwaukee (Wis.) Public Library. Because 
of the large attendance of children on Satur- 
days, teachers of the public schools proficient 
in the several languages spoken in the city 
will be engaged to assist on that day. 


Minneapolis Public Library has issued two 
special three-page lists: for children—‘“Easter 
Day” and “Arbor Day 


Nashville, Tenn., is to have two new 
negie branches at a total cost of $50,000. 


New York, Columbia University Library. 
An agreement has been entered into between 
the university and the Torrey Botanical Club 
providing that, in return for the use of the 
library of the department of Botany by mem- 
bers of the club, the publications of the club 
may be used by the university library for ex- 
change purposes, such exchanges becoming the 
property of the university. 


Nunda, N. Y. The new Bell Memorial Li- 
brary was formally turned over to the board 
of trustees April 6, and public opening will 
soon be held. There are now about 3000 vol- 
umes in the library. 


Owensboro, Ky. The City Council passed 
the ordinance appropriating $3000 for library 
maintenance over the mayor’s veto. 


Car- 


Pomona (Cal.) Public Library is now issu- 
ing to those who borrow many books, small 
blankbooks, 
card, 

St. Louis Public Library has issued an in- 


teresting little pamphlet of forty- eight pages 
new 


ruled like the usual borrower's 


descriptive of its building, containing 
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many illustrations. “The main purpose of the 
building has been kept in mind throughout its 
planning and construction, namely, that this 
structure is a library building—not an art 
gallery, a museum or a place of amusement; 
that its purpose should be reflected in its 
architecture, and that its plan should be 
adapted to its needs. That a library con- 
tributes, as nothing else, to the education, cul- 
ture and refinement of the community, and 
that in addition to the education obtained 
from books is that which comes from sur- 
roundings of quietude and refined good taste. 
That a love of beauty is an element of good 
citizenship, and that to inculcate this lesson 
is a proper part of the general educational 
function of the library.” 


St, Louis Public Library. The Municipal 
Reference branch has recently been made the 
exchange agency for the St. Louis public 
documents. Under the present arrangement, 
postage and express charges will be met from 
city appropriation, but the Register will turn 
over to the Municipal Branch such docu- 
ments as are available, and the exchange will 
be carried on under the direction of the 
branch librarian. The Municipal Branch, 
which was organized in October, 1911, hopes 
by the new system of exchanges to round out 
its collection of charters, laws, ordinances 
and documents of other cities and states, The 
Branch will each year have available for ex- 
change the Mayor’s annual message and ac- 
companying documents, the yearly volume of 
ordinances and the journals of the House of 
Delegates and the Council. In addition to 
these publications, every five years there will 
be the revision of the ordinances known as 
the Revised Code. All of these publications, 
or any particular one of them, will be sent to 
such cities as will exchange similar material, 
or to organizations, universities, state or other 
libraries having something to offer in return. 
The library is following very closely the rec- 
ommendations set forth in the conclusions 
reached by the committee of the National 
Municipal League, appointed in 1909 to “re- 
port upon the feasibility and desirability of 
municipal reference libraries.” The Branch 
is under the control of the Public Library, is 
located in the City Hall, near the Mayor's 
office and the houses of legislation, and is 
operated independent of political considera- 
tions. The acquiring of the exchange duties 
comes in the course of the progress of the 
department. It is hoped soon to begin the 
publication of a bulletin, which in the be- 
ginning will probably be issued irregularly. 


St. Paul has completed its campaign for a 
new library, over $100,000 having been raised 
in a week by subscriptions for the purpose. 
It is said that $96,000 has been paid for the 
site. 


San Francisco is planning a civic center, to 
include a public library. 
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ENGLISH 
Library Association of the United Kingdom. 
Northwestern Branch has just issued the re- 
port of the council and list of members for 
1911. It has a membership of 141, and four 
meetings were held during the year, with an 
average attendance of fifty, 


Librarians 


Berry, Captain William J. C., the first 
librarian of the Bar Association of New 
York, a post which he held for twenty-six 
years, died at Summit, N. J., in his 64th year. 
From the Bar Association he went to the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company as librarian. 

Crunpen’s, Frederick M., essays and ad- 
dresses it is contemplated to issue in volume 
form, with portrait and a brief sketch of his 
life, edited by Mrs. Crunden, provided a sufh- 
cient number of subscriptions can be obtained 
in advance at not to exceed two dollars a 
volume. It will be necessary to obtain at 
least 500 subscriptions before proceeding with 
the work. Will you kindly notify the St. 
Louis Public Library of the number of copies 
that you would take, and also bring this no- 
tice to the attention of any interested persons 
in your vicinity. 

Fison, Herbert W., for the past eight years 
librarian of the Williamsburgh Branch of the 
Brooklyn Public Library, has succeeded Miss 
Lizzie A, Williams as librarian of the Malden, 
Mass.. Public Library. Mr, Fison began his 
new duties March I. 


KercHevaL, Margaret McE., has been unan- 
imously chosen librarian of the Carnegie Li- 
brary, of Nashville, by the board of directors, 
to succeed Miss Mary Hannah Johnson. 


Littte, Robbins, for twenty years superin- 
tendent of the Astor Library, New York, died 
April 13, at his home in Newport, R. L. 


McCotitovcH, Miss Ethel F., of Madison, 
Wis., has been appointed librarian of the 
Evansville (Ind.) Public Library. This is a 
new position and a new institution in Evans 
ville, the work of a public library having been 
left in the past to an old endowed library — 
the Willard. A few years ago a number of 
citizens started a campaign for an up-to-dat 
library service. Finding the Willard Library 
handicapped by lack of funds and in other 
directions, an entirely new institution was de 
veloped. There is no central library, as the 
Willard answers fairly well for the downtown 
district, but there are two excellent Carnegie 
branch buildings, to be completed in the next 
few weeks, to serve the residence districts 
These buildings are being erected at a cost of 
$25,000 each, and are of such a plan that un- 
usually large reading rooms are possible. Miss 
McCollough’s problem in Evansville is a big 
one. She will have to develop, practically 
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from the beginning, library service for a city 
of 70,000 population, and create a public senti 
ment that will approve large expenditures for 
library purposes 

Nicuotson, Edward Williams, librarian of 
the Bodleian Library, Oxford, died in his 
63d year at his home in Canterbury Road. 
the thirtieth anniversary of his appointment 
to Oxford’s librarianship. He was born at 
St. Helier, Jersey, in 1849, and was educated 
at Llanrwst Grammar School, Liverpool Col- 
lege, and Tonbridge School. He took many 
honors as a scholar at Trinity College, Ox- 
ford. In 1872 he was honorary librarian of 
the Union Society at Oxford, in 1873 became 
librarian and superintendent of the London 
Institution, and while holding the post was 
joint secretary of the conference of librarians 
and founder of the Library Association, of 
which he remained vice-president, and in 1882 
was called to the Bodleian Library. His in 
terests were many. He was an authority on 
Celtic lore and the Anglo-Saxon conquest 
He was the author of a number of books. 


PoLtarp, Anna V., has been appointed tem 
porarily as librarian of the Louisville Publi 
Library. 

Saunpers, Mrs. Minerva A., formerly li 
brarian of the Pawtucket (R. I.) Public 
Library, died, March 20, 1912, at the age of 
74. An editorial paragraph in this issue re 
calls some of her pioneer work in the library 
profession. 

Stevenson, Burton E., librarian of the city 
library of Chillicothe, O., is author of “The 
mystery of the boule cabinet,” just published 


by Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Wicetn, Frances S., Pratt 1904, who has 
been instructor in the Simmons College Li 
brary School, Boston, for eight years, will not 
return to that position another year. She will 
sail for Europe early in June, to return prob 
ably about the first of September. After that 
her address will be North Pepperell, Mass., 
where she and her sister have a small farm 


Yust, William F., resigned the librarianship 
of the Louisville Public Library to accept that 
of Rochester, N. Y., as noted in the April 
number. Graduated at the Central Wesleyan 
College in 1893, and following certain graduate 
studies, Mr. Yust entered the service of the 
University of Chicago Library in 1896. From 
1899-1901 he was a student at the New York 
State Library School, and became an assistant 
state inspector of libraries in tgor. Since 
January, 1905, Mr. Yust has been head of the 
Louisville Library. He has been elected presi 
dent of the Kentucky Library Association and 
of the library department of the Southern 
Educational Association. Difficulties in the 
administration of the Louisville Library (which 
were not, however, given as reasons for the 
resignation) were noted in the March Limrary 
yourNAL. Rochester has recently considered 
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the consolidation of the various library sys- 
tems in that city, on which Mr. Frank P. Hill 
made a valuable report, which offers Mr. Yust 
a larger field of service. 


Gifts and Bequests 


received 
during 


Allentown (Pa.) Free Library 
about $14,000 through subscription 
March to liquidate its debt. 


Berkeley, Cal. The University of Califor- 
nia has received a gift of over goo volumes 
of Spanish philology, literature, history, archi- 
tecture and miscellaneous subjects, to find place 
in the Doe Library. 


Canton (O.) Public L. is to receive the 
complete personal library of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, estimated at 1000 volumes, as a gift 
from his widow. 


Columbus, O. By the will of General John 
W. Noble, of St. Louis, former Secretary of 
the Interior Department under President Har- 
rison, his law library will go to Washington 
University, and his other books to the public 
library of Columbus, O. A bequest of $1000 
was made to the Columbus Library. 


Eatonton, Ga. W. K. Prudden, of Lansing, 
Mich., has given $5000 for a library in Eaton- 
ton as a memorial to his father. 


Hoboken (N. J.) Public Library, by the will 
of Edward Russ, was to receive the proceeds 
of the sale of his law library, which is valued 
at $10.000. It has now been decided that all 
the volumes will be preserved by the library, 
as little of their value would be realized at 
auction. 


Jamestown, N. D. An anonymous donor 
has presented Jamestown College with a li- 
brary. It is said that plans have been com- 
pleted and the building started at once. 


Mexico, Mo. Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Llewellyn 
have donated a site for a $20,000 Carnegie 
building, and the town, by a vote of more 
than two to one, declared in favor of a mill 
tax for maintenance. 


Mohawk, N. Y. Through the death of the 
widow of Frederick W. Weller the town has 
come into possession of property for a public 
library and park, including interest for main- 
tenance. 

New York, N. Y. Mr. John McLean Nash 
has presented to the Columbia University Li- 
brary a collection of the works of James 
Thomson, which is probably unique in char- 
acter. It consists of 145 different editions of 
“The seasons” and of collected poetical works, 
comprising examples of the most famous 
eighteenth and nineteenth-century book illus- 
trators. It numbers 104 volumes. Other re- 
cent gifts of note are: From Mr. Charles R. 
Crane, of Chicago, $250 for the purchase of 
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books on the Near East; from Professors 
Curtis and Morgan, a collection of about 150 
volumes for the department of botany. Pro- 
fessor Samuel Macaulay Jackson has presented 
to the Union Theological Seminary the re- 
mainder of his remarkable theological collec- 
tion. In 1901 he presented to the Seminary 
his unique Zwingli collection. His subsequent 
gifts number nearly 3000 volumes, nearly all 
relating to European church history. 


St. Paul, Minn. It is reported that James 
J. Hill has donated $750,000 for a special ref- 
erence library. 


Stoughton, Mass. By the will of the late 
Mary Emeline Farrington, $1000 is left to the 
public library, to be used only for pictures, 
statuary and interior decorations. 


Swanton, Vt. Mrs. Achsa B. Cushman, of 
Hull, Quebec, a former resident of Swanton, 
has given the old “Central House” lot, corner 
of Grand avenue and First street, to the 
King’s Daughters’ Circle, to be used as a 
building lot for a library. The Circle has 
earned, and has received in gifts toward this 
fund, the sum of $2358. Miss Mary Bullard, 
of Swanton, has made a generous offer of 
such stone as the Circle may select at the 
quarry, providing they do not in any way in- 
fringe upon the rights of the Barney Marble 
Company. 


Library Rerorts 


Andover (Mass.) Memorial Hall lL. Edna 
A. Brown, Ibn. (39th rpt.—year ending Dec. 
31, 1911.) <Accessions 644; total in library 
19,490. Circulation 32,621. New borrowers 
registered 319; total 2551. Receipts, $6328.23; 
expenditures $5018.47 (salaries $2784.19; light- 
ing and heating $373.89; bookbinding $285.04). 


Arkansas City (Kan.) P. L. Mrs. A. B. 
Ranney, Ibn. (3d rpt.—year ending Dec. 31, 
1911.) Accessions 577; number of books in 
circulation 4043. Borrowers’ cards issued 
1596. Total circulation 17,727, including adult 
fiction circulation of 11,315. 


Atlantic City (N. J.) P. L. Alvaretta P. 
Abbott, Ibn. (10th rpt.—r1o1r.) Accessions 
1844; total 23,266. New registration 2591; 
total g8s0. Circulation 151,213. Receipts $18.- 
216.66; expenditures $15,303.62 (salaries 
7694.35; books $3023.76; coal $336.46: light, 
$854.48; rebinding $533.35). 

A librarian has been appointed in the high 
school. Lists of subjects for which books are 
needed are sent regularly. The fiction prob- 
lem is much simplified by the duplicate pay 
collection. 

Attleborough (Mass.) P. L. Eugenia M. 
Henry, Ibn, (Rpt.—year ending Dec. 31, 1911.) 
Accessions 1282: total 14,9900. Lent for home 


use 54,461 (fiction 76 per cent.), an increase 
of 4228 over last year. 


Registrations 787; 
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total 5155. Books sent to outlying schools this 
year 12,213, a decided increase over last year’s 
circulation. Thirty-three books were lost dur- 
ing I9QII. 

Brookline (Mass.) P. L. Louisa M. Hooper, 
Ibn. (55th rpt—year 1911.) Accessions 3526; 
total 76,731. Circulation 189,929; adult fiction, 
63 per cent. Registration, total 8088. Dur- 
ing the last quarter of the year, opening until 
10 in the evening has been tried, but with so 
small an attendance that it has thus far not 
been considered successful. The inventory 
showed 183 volumes lost. 


Burlington (la.) Free P. L. Miriam B. 
Wharton, Ibn. (25th rpt.—year ending Dec. 
31, 1911.) Books added 1750; total 32,411 
(25,135 in circulation department). Circula- 
tion, adult, 52,492; juvenile 22,949; schools 
21,776; total 97,224. Borrowers registered 855; 
approximate number of borrowers using li- 
brary, I91I, 3552. Receipts $9731.06; expen- 
ditures $8255.07 (salaries $3612.15; books and 
magazines $1748.70; binding $514.05) 


Canton (Mass.) P. L. Mrs. L. D. Downes, 
Ibn. (Rpt—year 1911.) Accessions 460; to- 
tal 16,106. Circulation 31,428. Registration, 
total, 1434. Receipts $4496.53. Expenditures 
$3106.87 (salaries $1500; janitor $550; libra- 
rian $550; assistant librarian $400; books 
$509). Days open 304, with average circula- 
tion of 98. The Board of Health reports con- 
tagious diseases to the library, and books i 
quarantined houses are ordered burned. 


Cleveland (O.) P. L. William H. Brett, 
Ibn. (43d rpt—year 1911.) Accessions 26,- 
962; total 444,907. Circulation 2,395,888. Reg- 
istration, new, 7831; total 138,957. Income 
$337,082. Expenditures for books $42,239. 

The detailed report and statistics give a 
full record of the work of the year, which has 
been the largest in the history of the library. 

Administration.—The year began with plans 
for the immediate relief of the main library, 
which were prevented from being put into 
effect by the introduction in the state legisla- 
ture of the Smith one-per-cent. tax bill, which 
threatened the curtailment of the income of 
the Library. Work incident to the prevention 
of such a curtailment occupied a considerable 
portion of the time of the librarian for the 
next three months. The decision to buy no 
books beyotid single copies of important new 
titles for the main library, and to reduce every 
expenditure to a minimum until the results 
of the threatened legislation were known, made 
radical changes in the plan of work for the 
year. Instead cf expanding into adequate 
rooms, as they hoped to do, the reference and 
circulating departments had to plan still 
further makeshifts for taking care of increas 
ing collections and work in quarters which 
had long seemed crowded to their utmost ca- 
pacity, while the order and catalog depart- 
ments had most of the acenal work of the 
year congested within the last half, through 
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the delay in book buying. The lack of new 
books at the branches necessitated increasing 
the number of interloans and improving the 
methods for making them; it also emphasized 
the desirability of simplifying the processes of 
transferring books from one collection to an- 
other and of taking inventory of the loaned 
collections, and advantage was taken of the 
slack time in the order and catalog depart- 
ments to inaugurate a series of changes in 
methods. The most important of these were 
a change from the classed accession books, 
with separate series of numbers for the 
branches, to one unclassed series of numbers 
for the system, and the transfer of this work 
from the catalog to the order department; 
the modification of the charging system, to 
charge by class number instead of by acces- 
sion number; a change in the method of tak- 
ing inventory; the transfer of eight of the 
foreign collections to the branches most used 
by readers in the languages; and the unifying 
of much of the routine work. These changes, 
involving also many minor changes in method, 
and literally thousands of closely deta tiled 
changes in records, were put thr rough with 
enthusiasm and success by a staff which re- 
fused to be discouraged by the disappointment 
about the main library, the demands of readers 
for new books which were not available, or 
even by the delay until] June of salary in 
creases which were due in February. It is, 
indeed, with pride in our staff ee I call 
attention to the fact that under these condi- 
tions both the hardest and the largest year’s 
work ever accomplished by them is now re- 
ported, and that in the face of all these diffi- 
culties the statistics above show such large 
increases. 

New Buildings—One of the most important 
events of the year was the completion of the 
South Branch building, the seventh which we 
owe to the beneficence of Mr. Carnegie: it is 
a distinctive type of Tudor architecture, and 
the first of the branches to be built of stone. 
It was opened on Monday, June 12. As an 
auditorium is not a part of the present equip- 
ment of the building, but only planned as a 
future addition to it, formal exercises were 
dispensed with, and the doors were opened 
for an informal reception and inspection of 
the building during the afternoon and evening. 
Regular work began on the following morn- 
ing; books had been issued in the old building, 
one block away, up to the closing hour on 
Saturday, so that there was practically no in- 
terruption of the work. The close of the year 
sees the new Lorain building completed ind 
the furniture being installed; work on the 
Sterling building has continued, and the con- 
rete roof is now being run; the plans for 
Quincy are still under revision, and the plans 
for Alta House are ready 

Enlargements and Curtailments—With the 
heginning of the vear, Glenville. heretofore a 
sub-branch, became a branch with its occu- 
pancy of the entire building. In February the 
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Pilgrim Church Library became a sub-branch 
in our system. In October, Detroit sub-branch 
was closed, another winter’s work in that 
room seeming impracticable; the users of the 
library were transferred, as far as convenient, 
to the adjacent branches—Carnegie West, 
Edgewater, and West High—and a school sta- 
tion at Detroit School is planned to provide 
for the remainder. In November, on solicita- 
tion of the school authorities, the Normal 
School Library was taken over into the sys- 
tem, under the supervision of the schools divi- 
sion. In December we were obliged to vacate 
the schoolrooms which Alta children’s room 
and Sowinski School Station had occupied; 
Alta children’s room was moved to a four- 
roomed suite in a new apartment house, the 
only available place in the neighborhood, and 
Sowinski Station was combined with Hodge 
School Station. Both of these are temporary 
and very inadequate provisions. Superior sub- 
branch has been enlarged by the addition of 
the rear half of the adjoining storeroom. 
Among the changes in organization necessi- 
tated by the growth of the system have been 
the extension of the supervision of the refer- 
ence librarian to the reference collections at 
the branches, and the supervision of the tech- 
nical collections by the technical librarian. 
the latter gives but half of his time to the 
technical work, serving the other half in the 
capacity of supervisor of high school branches, 
though each of these positions should have 
full-time work. 

The report of the vice-librarian, including 
the reports from heads of departments and 
branch librarians, and followed by the sta- 
tistical reports, gives an adequate account of 
the activities of the year. The most pressing 
need of the whole system is ever and increas- 
ingly for larger and safer quarters for the 
main library. 

Conditions now seem favorable for the es- 
tablishment of a municipal reference division 
of the reference department in the City Hall. 


Columbus (O.) P. School L. Martin Hen- 
sel, Ibn. 35th rpt.—year ending Aug. 31, 1911.) 
Accessions 3422; total number in library 8o,- 
106 volumes. Total circulation 325,851 (fic- 
tion 44 per cent., a decrease over last year) ; 
reference room 503,913. Receipts $3873.39; 
expenditures $3873.39 (books $2704.65; sup- 
plies $204.20). 

Concord (N. H.) P. L. Grace Blanchard, 
Ibn. (Rpt.—yr. ending Dec. 31, 1911.) Ac- 
cessions 724; net gain about 400. In comment- 
ing upon the slow progress toward an impos- 
ing total figure, the librarian states that “when 
a great Chicago library sent for our 1910 re- 
port, which I purposely had not unloaded 
upon it, I did not feel gratified, but rather 
exasperated in behalf of those Chicagoans 
who, if their library does not alter its policy, 
may be called upon to add a wing, and who 
would prefer to send here for our report, if 
it were wanted —which it never would be.” 
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Inter-library loan is suggested to prevent 
much of the present duplication of material, 
instead of keeping the “stuff that is n in 
libraries.” However, this readable report, 
lacking all tables of expenditures, circulation, 
registration, etc., is a possible justification for 
the Chicago dernand. “It is a fine record that 
with 91,338 books taken out in 1911 only two 
have been lost and not settled for.” 


Davenport Ula.) P. L. Grace D. Rose, Ibn. 
(9th rpt.—year ending Dec. 31, 1911.) Acces- 
sions 3410; total 33,377. 905 new cards issued 
in adult department, 659 in children’s room. 
There are 7822 borrowers over 14 years of 
age, and 2508 under. Total circulation 160,- 
370. The department of foreign books has a 
total of 2653 volumes, increased by an addi- 
tion of 262 German and 24 Bohemian books. 
The next addition will be Swedish. Receipts 
$34,882.41; expenditures $23,523.78 (binding 
$908.34; books $3314.32; salaries $5694.20; 
fuel $457.07). 

Dayton (O.) P. L. Linda M. Clatworthy, 
Ibn. (Rpt.—year ending Aug. 31, 1911.) Ac- 
cessions 5369; 205 periodicals and newspapers 
are subscribed for. Circulation 271,036, an in- 
crease of 12,162 at the main library; circula- 
tion per capita two and one-third volumes 
(fiction 52 per cent.). New registration 
5060, making a total of 11,575 cardholders 
since May, 1910. In the catalog depart- 
ment work has been completed upon 6659 
volumes, of which 5712 were new to the li- 
brary, and 947 reclassified and recataloged ; 
1468 volumes were cancelled, and catalog 
cards to the number of 10,631 were made and 
filed. Receipts $27,024.55; expenditures $28,- 
155.43 (salaries $11,904; books $4940.66; fuc! 
and light $995.48). 

Dedham (Mass.) P. L. Anna P. Rolland, 
Ibn. (49th rpt.to Jan. 31, 1912.) <Acces- 
sions 1098; total 24,000. Circulation 56,108 
Registration, total, 5818. Receipts $6058. Ex- 
penditures $5564 (salaries $2618; books $1193; 
binding $189). 

Dubuque, Ia., Carnegie-Stout F. P. L.  Lil- 
lian B. Arnold, Ibn. (8th rpt.—tr1g11.) Ac- 
cessions 1510 books; total 43,596. 802 new 
registrations; total 13,833. 864 books were re 
bound, 6890 mended. Circulation, main li- 
brary, 86,309; total 104,463 (fiction, adult, 41,- 
788; children 20,413). Receipts $9595.20; ex 
penditures $9008.96 (salaries $4506.16; books 
$1122.61; binding $745.45; fuel, $568.62; light 
$524.68). The rate of out-of-town cards has 
been reduced from $1.50 to 50 cents a year. 

Work in clearing out public document du- 
plicates was continued, and 113 mail bags, 
containing about 3300 volumes, were returned 
to the Government Printing Office in ex- 
change. School circulation of 1247 volumes 
in ten schools amounted to 17,631. The an- 


nual library day was held May 25, in charge 
of the educational division of the Dubuque 


Woman's Club. 


il 


Germantown, Pa., Friends’ F. L. Hannah 
M. Jones, Ibn. (Rpt.—rg11.) Accessions 666; 
total 26,864. New registration 401; circula- 
tion 17,847. The collection of books has in- 
creased to such an extent that $4000 was 
donated for the object of enlarging the facili- 
ties of the library. A gallery four feet wide, 
with wal] bookcases, has been erected on the 
north wall, and galleries across the east and 
west ends fourteen feet in width have been 
added, connected with the main floor by two 
metal stairways. The whole basement has 
been connected, and the east end partitioned 
off from the rest for accommodation of 
further shelving. The storage room for mag- 
azines is thus trebled in size. Electric light- 
ing has been introduced throughout the build- 
ing. Receipts $3471.34; expenditures $2856.30 
(salaries $1636.47; binding $213.10; coal, 
$257). 


Grand Rapids (Mich.) P. L. Samuel H. 
Ranck, Ibn. (Rpt—r1911.) Books added 8203; 
total number of books in library 120,625. Cards 
issued 6051; cards in force 22,164. Books is- 
sued, home use, 316,324; books used in refer- 
ence room 17,334. Readers in reading rooms 
268,623. Cards added to catalogs 35,680. 


Hopedale, Mass., Bancroft Memorial L. 
Harriet B. Sornborger, Ibn. (26th rpt.—year 
ending Dec. 31, 1911.) Accessions 479; total 
11,090. Volumes circulated 21,797 (fiction 75 
per cent.). New cardholders 184; total 1235. 
Number of visitors in reading room 9537. 
Receipts $3208.46; expenditures $3208.46 (sala- 
ries $1506.52; binding $102.06; lighting $118; 
heating $325.09). 


Junction City, Kan., George Smith P. L. 
Garnette Heaton, Ibn. (4th rpt—year ending 
Dec. 31, 1911.) Accessions 663; books in li- 
brary 8116. Total circulation 27,366 (fiction 
73 per cent.). Borrowers’ cards issued 568. 
Receipts $6242.89: expeditures $4780.41 (sala- 
ries of librarians $1202.34; new books $608.90; 
heating $234.62). 


Laconia (N. H.) P. L. Olin S. Davis, Ibn. 
(oth rpt—year ending 1911.) Accessions 834 
by purchase, 340 by gift; total in library 18,- 
946. New registrations, 502; total registration 


4995. Circulation 44,954; daily average 147.88. 
Number of volumes rebound 321. Receipts 
$6436.74; expenditures $5322Xo (salaries 


$2454.54: fuel $500.44; lighting $233.95; books 
$870.44). 


Lancaster (Mass.) L. Virginia M. Keyes, 
Ibn. (49th Accessions 711; 
total 37,180. New registrations 159; total reg- 
istration 830. Circulation 16,492. Receipts 
$2632.05: expenditures $2632.95 (salaries 
$847.31, binding $260.81, books and_ period 
icals $862.80). 

Early in the year non-residents were no 
longer required to pay for use of books ' 
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enworth (Kan.) 

Ibn. (12th rpt.—year I91I.) <Acces- 
976; total 19,142. Circulation 60,674; 
fiction 52.4 per cent., juvenile 26.0 per 
cent. Registration, new, 414; total 4117. Re- 
ceipts $6827. Expenditures $5313 (books $842; 
binding $395; salaries $2870). Publicity in 
newspapers includes printing of accessions and 
other items, as well as lists of borrowers 
whose cards had expired at the beginning of 
the month. After nine years, Sunday eve- 
ning opening was abolished, and no complaints 
have been made. A duplicate pay collection 
is to be installed, books to be rented at five 
cents a week. 


Leat 
Lucht, 
sions 
adult 


Free P. L. Julius 


Leominster (Mass.) P. L. Florence E. 
Wheeler, Ibn. Accessions 702; total in library 
27,291. Total circulation 70,009. Total number 


cardholders 5220. Receipts $5407.77; expendi- 
tures, $5262.66 (salaries $2136.89; books 
$911.43; binding and repairs $357.40; fuel 
$304; lighting $149.97). The pay collection 
increases steadily in popularity. 


(Ky.) P. L. Florence Dillard, 
(12th rpt—year Accessions 712; 


Lexington 
Ibn. 


total 25,467. Circulation 56,641. Registration, 
total, 1589. Income $7987. Expenditures for 
books $1280, salaries $2860. In addition to 


newspaper publicity, posters are placed in the 
elevators of all the large office and public 
buildings, announcing the location of the li- 
brary, hours, etc. 

Manila, Philippines Library. Syrena Me- 
Kee, acting Ibn. Includes all books owned by 
the insular government, and including all divi- 
sions; its volumes number well over a hun- 
dred thousand, the approximate number in 
each division being as follows: Circulating 
Division (American Circulating Library), in- 
clusive, Periodical Division, 29,941; Filipiniana 
Division, 12,000; Public Document Division, 
10,000; Bureau of Science, 48,991; Attorney- 
General, 4000; Supreme Court, 8357; Philip- 
pine Assembly, 8000; total, 121,289. The ap- 
propriation for the Philippine Library covers 
only the Circulating, Filipiniana, Periodical 
and Public Document divisions. The expenses 
of the other divisions are met by their re 
spective bureaus or departments. There are 
also good collections in the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Bureau of Customs, Weather Bureau, 
and some other bureaus, 


Marblehead, Mass., Abbot P. L. Mrs. S. E. 
Gregory, Ibn. (34th rpt—year ending Feb 
5, 1912.) Accessions 503; total 19,799. Circu 
lation 25,007 (fiction 79 per cent.), a falling 
off from the previous year, explained by the 
fact that the library was closed three weeks, 
undergoing repairs. Receipts $22,428.24; ex- 
penditures $20,786.23 (salaries $950; books 
$359.10). 

The rule permitting no card to be held by 
anyone under 14 years has been modified to 
allow cards to be issued to children from 12 
to 14 at the discretion of the librarian 
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Milford (N. H.) P. L. Annabell C. Se- 
combe, Ibn. (Rpt.—year ending Feb. 15, 1912.) 
Accessions by purchase 398, by gift 213; total 
11,104. Registration 208. Circulation 29,400. 
Receipts $1809.70; expenditures $1798.70 (sal- 
aries $900; repair of books $107.80; new books 
$414.71). 

Milton (Mass.) P. L. Gertrude E. Forrest, 


Ibn. (41st rpt—year ending Dec. 31, 1911.) 
Accessions 1063; total in library 24,868. Total 
New 


circulation 61,157 (fiction 64 per cent.). 
registrations 303; total number registrations 
3203, or 40 per cent. of the whole population. 
Receipts $11,639.01; expenditures $10,337.24 
(binding $416.67 ; books $677.20; fuel $291.35; 
salaries $5617.10). Magazines are subject in- 
dexed, the more important ones also by au- 
thors. 438 books were discarded. 


New Bedford (Mass.) Free P. L. George 

H. Tripp, Ibn. (60th rpt—year 1911.) Ac- 
cessions 12,278; total 129,212. Circulation 319,- 
435. Registration, new, 6255. Pictures loaned 
82,677. Expenditures $50,732.86 (salaries $14,- 
963; books (new titles) $7239; binding $1104). 
A catalog of all books in the genealogical 
room has been compiled. An index of local 
newspapers is kept here. The report also 
includes a list of magazines and newspapers 
taken. 
Y.) P. L. Katharine 
Tappert, Ibn. (Rpt.—ro1r.) Accessions 2560: 
number of books in library 28,247. Circulation 
137.519, an increase of 8362 volumes circu- 
lated. New borrowers 1995. Appropriation 
$13,306.14; expenditures $13,300. 


New York City General Society of Mechan- 
ics and Tradesmen L. (126th rpt. of Society— 


New Rochelle (N. 


year 1911.) Accessions 1970 to circulation 
section, 139 to reference section, 140 by gift. 
Total 92,711. There were 2660 accounts 


opened during the year, a decrease of 99 from 
the previous year. Circulation 77,148, of 
which 52,231 were fiction. In the reference 
section 8370 volumes were consulted. 2628 
volumes were bound, 830 repaired, 21,933 cov- 
ered and lettered, 606 maps mounted. 


New York City Mercantile L. W. T. Peo- 


ples, Ibn. (1st rpt—year ending Dec. 31, 
1911.) Accessions 6744; total 241,854. = 
ref- 


culation 71,216; downtown station 22,443; 
erence department 5485; total 90,144 volumes 


(fiction 72 per cent.). Home delivery service, 
mail and 


by wagon and messenger, 24,912; 
express 4884; total 29,706 volumes. Binding, 
new books, 362; old books, 751; total 1113. 
Receipts $34,518.80; expenditures $30,726.47 


(salaries $10,933.37; books $8130.78; period- 
icals $506.07; binding $414.65; delivery service 
$2876.40). 

Norfolk (Va.) P. L. William H. Sargeant, 
Ibn. (Rpt.—1o1r.) Added 877; total, count- 
ing public documents, about 30,000. Circula- 
tion 72,902; children’s room 9783. Total usage 


of library 91,418. Total registration 10,456; 
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1386 new registrations in main library, in 
children’s room 1804. Receipts $5452.13; ex- 
penditures $5374.23. 

Peterboro (N. H.) P. L. Eva E. Coffin, 
Ibn. (Rpt—tr1g11.) Accessions 363; total 14,- 
265. Circulation 15,780 (fiction 12,085) ; read- 
ing room attendance 8520. Expenditures: 
salary $500; heat $247.37; magazines $82.13. 


Port Huron (Mich.) P. L. Katharyne Sle- 
neau, Ibn. (Rpt.—year ending Dec. 31, 1911.) 
Accessions by purchase 736, gifts 319; period- 
icals bound 157; total 17,563. Circulation 52,- 
002, including school branches. New cards 
840. Receipts $6309.86; expenditures $5041.01 
(salaries $2457.44; books $857.56; binding 
$325.26; fuel $235.50). 

As soon as the current month is over, the 
magazines which had been circulated at a cent 
a day are placed in covers and permitted to 
go out out for fourteen days as books. Talks 
are given to school classes under direction of 
the teachers in the library. Music has been a 
feature, a victrola being used at meetings in 
the library hall, and special concerts given, 
with explanations, with much success 

Princeton (N. J.) Free P. L. Agnes Miller, 
Ibn. (2d rpt—year 1911.) Accessions 950. 
Circulation 19,783. Registration, total, 1420. 
Receipts $2181.35. Expenditures $1347.53 
(books and periodicals = salaries $854). 


Providence (R. 1.) P. L. Wilham E. Fos- 
Dec, 31, 


ter, Ibn. (34th rpt.—yr. ending 
1911.) Accessions 8520; total 157,200. New 
borrowers, 12,331. Total circulation 226,174. 


Expenditures $56,297.12 


Receipts $56,297.12. 
binding $4012.62, 


(library salaries $26,415.30, 
books $0480.88). 

Eighty-five hundred and twenty books were 
accessioned during the year and 31,914 catalog 
cards were written. The reference department 
sent weekly suggestions to newspapers on time- 
ly subjects, and during the summer months a 
series of excellent suggestions and references 
on summer sports were published in a Sunday 
newspaper. The information desk has had 
many valuable suggestions from readers. “It 
is well to enlist the interest of readers, but it 
is a real misfortune to call into existence a 
real desire and then cause disappointment 
by not granting it.” During the past year a 
beginning was made in showing exhibits of 
various kinds in other parts of the building 
than the lecture room. 108 classes from the 
public schools visited the library during the 
year for brief talks from the children’s libra- 
rian. The use of the morning hours for this 
purpose has shown excellent results. June, 
1912, is named as the date for the removal of 
the medical library to its new building, which 
will provide some relief from present conges- 
tion in the building. But it is again emph a- 
sized that one of the most pressing require- 
ments is an extension of the building. New 
branches in several sections of the city are 
also urged. 


i 
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Vercantile L. Assoc 
Ibn. (66th rpt.—year 


St. Louts (Mo.) 
William L. R. Gifford, 
1911.) Accessions 4720; total 141,126. Cir- 
culation 127,872 (fiction, including juvenile, 
66 per cent.), an increase of 34960 Over 1910. 
Membership was increased by 255 during the 
year, making a total of 3436. [Expenditures 
for books $8875.71; periodicals $1851.85: news- 
papers $597.67; British patents, $323.48; bind- 
ing $1140.50; salaries $17,382. 

Salem (Mass.) P. L. Gardner M. Jones, 
Ibn. (Rpt.—year ending Nov. 30, 1911.) <Ac- 
cessions 1054; total 55,136. New registrations 
git. Circulation for home use 84,328; total 
104,321 (fiction 8o per cent.). Work was be- 
gun on the addition to the library building 
May I, costing about $30,000; but, notwith- 
standing this, the library has been kept open, 
with the exception of three days in early Sep- 
tember. Expenditures for salaries $5889.39; 
fuel and light $972.54; binding $696.30. 


(Mass.) P. L. Mabel E. 
Knowlton, Ibn. (Rpt—year ending Jan. 1, 
i912.) <Accessions 661; total 9056. Total 
circulation increase, of 540 over last year, is 
12,133. The experiment of story hours was 
made, and the question of continuing them 
during 1912 “is now under consideration.” 
Southbridge (Mass.) P. L. Ella E, Miersch, 
Ibn. (Rpt.—year ending Jan. 1, 1912.) This 
report covers only a period of eleven months 
Accessions 536; total 23,034. Volumes circu- 
lated, 34,367 (fiction 45 per cent.). Names 


Shrewsbury 


registered 500; total 5288. Receipts $2994.33: 
expenditures $2838.75 (salaries $1153.46; books 
$929.91; light $127.84; heat $60.38). 


George H. Locke, 
Accessions 18,494 


Toronto (Can.) P. L. 
Ibn. (28th rpt.—1gi1.) 
(by purchase 16,847) ; total 195,643. New reg- 
istrations 11,344 (2108 juveniles); total 
836. Expenditures $107,433.66 (books $16.- 
053.69; newspapers and magazines $2538.78: 
binding $3692.90; fuel $2927.07; salaries $32.- 
411.43; light $2000.39). In the reference li- 
brary 11,083 books were cataloged; in the cir- 
culating branch of the department 8211 books 
were cataloged, and for these 17,589 cards 
were typed and distributed to the branches 
In the reference department the number of 
books used during the year was 199,562, and 
including juvenile reference 219,992, showed 
an increase of 36,992 over the previous year 
This increase is not spasmodic, as the use of 
books in 1908 was about 40,000, in 1909 about 
75,000, and in 1910 183,712. 

A municipal reference branch has been in 
operation in the City Hall for the past four 
months, and about 300 books and pamphlets 
bearing upon municipal problems are available 
for use. The patronage has fully justified the 
new expenditure. The bookbinding department 
has grown to such proportions that two ex- 
perienced people are hired, with sewing 
woman and istant. This department has 
repaired, the year, 24,644 books, 2179 
of whicl rebound 
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Trenton (N. J.) Free P. L. HO$ 
lbn. (Rpt.—year ending Feb, 29, 1911.) Ac 
cessions 4466; total 53,011. Circulation 233,- 
gor. Registrations at main library 32,036, new 
2237; at branch, total, 3569, new 1519. Re- 
ceipts $24,440.73 Expenditures $21,866.98 
(books $4302; binding and repair $675; sala- 
ries $9739). 0344 books were used in the 
reference room. Duplicate pay collections are 
in both the main and branch libraries, 368 
books having been added at a cost of $377, 
the total in the collection being 639 

Tufts College (Mass.) L. Ethel M. Hayes, 
Ibn. (4th rpt.—year 1910-1911.) Accessions 
2820, pamphlets 2994; total 65,585; pamphlets 
51,358. Circulation for home use 8024; among 
students 5546. 

Winchester (Mass.) P. L. Cora A. Quim 
by, Ibn. Accessions, adult, 661; juvenile 113; 
total volumes in library 22,721. Circulation 
in adult department 34,027, juvenile 11,093 
New cardholders 263; books rebound 342 
Receipts $4018.06; expenses $3249.47 (books 
$1356.16; salaries $1435.60) The Newark 
charging system has been installed. In regis- 
tration, the borrower's initial, with year of 
registration and sequence number, as Br2-! 
and B1r2-2, instead of the usual sequence num- 
bers, is another innovation 


Bibliograpby and Cataloging 
San Francisco (Cal.) P. L. Bulletin, 
List of books on China 
Holmes, Rev. J. Haynes. The 


CHINA. 
January. 

Crurcn (The). 
revolutionary function of 
N. Y., Putnam, ‘12. c. 11+264 p. (5'2 p 
bibl.) D. $1.50 

Cicero, Marcus Tullius. 
lected letters; ed. by J. Remsen Bishop and 
others. N. Y., Am, Book Co., ‘12. c. 310+ 
175+109 p. (4% p. bibl.) il. pors. maps, D. 


1¢ modern church. 


Ten orations and se- 


CoINS AND MEDALS. American Numismatic 
Society, New York. Catalogue of the [nter 
national exhibition of contemporary medals, 
Numismatic Society, March, 
N. Y.,. [The 
(3 p. bibl.) il 


the American 
New and rev. ed 
ciety,] “IT. c, 33+412 p 


front. 4°, $10 
Cotumsvus, Christopher 
Etudes (et nouvelles étud 
vie et l’ceuvre de Christophe Colom! 
France, H. Welter, Rue Bernard-Pali 
15 p. 8°, pap 
Charles. “Croydon, 
Reeders’ Index, April, 
liography of Charles Dickens 
Bulletim, 


Welter, H 


DICKENS, 
March, 
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Special list: Charles Dickens, Feb. 7, 1812- 
Je. 9, 1870. 4 PD. 

—— Riverside, Cal, P. L. Bulletin 27. 
Charles Dickens, 1812-1870; a bibliography. 
3 P. 

Earte, Mortimer Lamson. The classical pa- 
pers of Mortimer Lamson Earle: with a 
memoir. N. Y., Lemcke & B., ‘12. c. 20+ 
208 p. 5% p. bibl.) por. O. $3 n. 


Erunoiocy. United States. Superintendent of 
Documents. Publications of the Smithso- 
nian Institution, American Historical Asso- 
ciation, and Ethnology Bureau for sale by 
the Superintendent of Documents. Wash., 
D. C., Gov. Pr. Off., ’11. 106 p. 8°, pap. 


Fiction. Mabie, Hamilton Wright, ed. Blue 
book of fiction; list of novels worth reading 
chosen from many literatures. Cin., Globe- 
Wernicke Co., ’11. 32 p. 16°, gratis. 


Maurice Perrod. Reper- 
toire bibliographique des ouvrages franc- 
comtois imprimés antérieurement i 1790. 
Paris, H, Champion, 1912. 382 p. 8°. 
Arranged alphabetically, but not always by 

authors. Index forms partial key to contents. 


InpIAN Ocean. Periplus (The) of the Eryth- 
raean Sea; travel and trade in the Indian 
Ocean by a merchant of the first century; tr. 
from the Greek and annotated by Wilfred 
H, Schoff. N. Y., Longmans, ’12. c. 323 p. 
(4 p. bibl.) il. fold. map, O. $2 n. 

Insects. Currie, Rolla Patterson, and Cau- 
dell, Andrew Nelson. An index to circulars 
1-100 of the Bureau of Entomology. Wash., 
D. C., Gov. Pr, Off., ’11. 2+49 p. 8°, pap. 


Brown, Stephen J., ed. A guide to 
Pt. 1, Prose literature, 

poetry, music and plays. N. Y., Longmans, 

Green, ’12. c. 366 p. 8°, cl. $2 n. Index. 

Aims to lessen books to be read, and should 
include all books dealing with Ireland pub- 
lished up to November, 1911. Pamphlets are 
usually not included. Books in the Irish lan- 
guage have not been given. In the notes crit- 
icism is subordinated to description. Collec- 
tions of Irish poetry and Irish plays are ar- 
ranged chronologically. 


IRELAND. 
books on Ireland. 


LIBRARIANS AND LIpRARIES. Savage, Ernest 
Alb. Old English libraries; the making, col- 
lection, and use of books during the Middle 
Ages; with 52 illustrations. Chic., McClurg, 
"12. 15-+208 p. (4% p. bibl.) O. $2 n. 
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Lincotn, Abraham. Riverside, Cal., P. L. 
Bulletin 27. Abraham Lincoln, 1809-1865; a 
bibliography. 4 p. 

Literature. Hamilton, Thdr. Ely. The cyclic 
relations of the Chanson de Willame. Co- 
lumbia, Mo., Univ. of Mo., ’11. 5-8+3o01 p. 
(6 p. bibl.) f°, (Univ. of Mo. studies.) $1.50. 

MANUAL TRAINING. Osterhout, Pa., F. L. Bul- 
letin, February, 1912. Special list on man 
ual training and carpentry. 3 p. pap. 

Manuscripts. Gray, G. J. Index to the con 
tents of the Cole manuscripts in the British 
Museum, with a portrait of Cole. Cam- 
bridge, Eng.. Bowes & Bowes, Trinity St., 
"12. 170 p. 8°, bds. 

Mepicine. Garrison, Fielding H. The his- 
torical collection of medical classics in the 
library of the Surgeon-General’s Office. 
Chic., American Medical Association, ‘IT. 
8°. (Priv. pr.) 

—— Virginia State Library. Bulletin, April- 
Oct., 1911. Finding list of the books in 
medicine; comp. under the direction of Earl 
G. Swem. Richmond, Va., Virginia State 
Lib., "tr. 25 p. O. pap. 

METALS AND METALLURGY. Stoughton, Brad- 
ley. The metallurgy of iron and steel. 2d 
ed., thoroughly rev. and entirely reset. N. Y., 
McGraw-Hill, ’11. c. 12+537 p. (14 p. bibl.) 
il, diagrs., 8°, $3 n. 

MILITARY ART AND SCIENCE. Virginia State 
Library. Bulletin, April-Oct., 1911. Finding 
list of the books in military science; comp. 
under the direction of Earl G. Swem. Rich- 
mond, Va., Virginia State Lib., ’11. 20 p. O. 
pap. 

Music. Grand Rapids P. L. Bulletin, Feb- 
ruary 12, 1912. p. 35. Bibliography of music, 
2 p. 

Music. United States Library of Congress 
Orchestral music (class M 1000-1268) cat- 
alogue. Scores. Prepared under the direc- 
tion of Oscar G: Thdr. Sonneck. Wash., 
D. C., Gov. Pr, Off. 663 p. O. 

The collections of the Library of Congress 
embrace almost exclusively orchestra pieces 
in parts, as published until about 1830, and in 
score as published since. It was considered 
advisable, in view of the insufficient repre- 
sentation in the earlier period, to publish only 
the catalog of scores at the present time, ex- 
cluding even such works in the modern con- 
cert repertory which, to this day, are not 
accessible except in parts. 


Main entry has 
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been made under composers in the order of 
opus number, or in numerical order, or alpha- 
betically by title; this is followed by a brief 
entry by classes. This arrangement by classes 
follows the Library of Congress classification, 
and includes only those designated as or- 
chestral. 

NAVAL ART AND SCIENCE. Virginia State Li 
brary. Bulletin, April-Oct., 1o11. Finding 
list of the books in naval comp. 
under the direction of Earl G. Swem. Rich- 
mond, Va., Virginia State Lib., ’11. 20 p. O. 
pap. 

PANAMA CANAL. San Francisco P, L. Bulle- 
tin, Feb., 1912. List of books in the Public 
Library on Panama and the canal. 5 p. 

Parcets post. Library of Congress. Select 
list of references on parcels post; comp. un- 
der the direction of Hermann H. B. Meyer, 
chief bibliographer. Wash., Gov. Pr. Off., 
"11. 39 p. Q. pap. 

PaTtHoLocy. Talbot, Eug. Solomon. 
mental pathology; a study in degenerative 
evolution; with 346 illustrations. 3ost., 
Badger, "11. 22+435 p. (5 p. bibl.) il. 8°, $6. 

PERIODICAL LITERATURE. Institut Catholique de 
Paris. Periodiques: doubles a échanger ou 
a vendre s’entendre avec le bibliothécaire; 
payer au Secrétariat. Paris, Institut Cath- 
olique, 74 Rue de Vaugirard. 3 p. pap. 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE. Wrycoff, Edith. Cata- 
logue of the periodical literature in the 
Lloyd Library. Cin., Lloyd Lib., ‘11. 80 p. 
8°, (Bibliographical contributions from the 
Lloyd Library, Cincinnati, O., no. 1, Jan., 
1911.) (Priv. pr.) 

Puuivosorny. Horne, Herman Harrell. Free 
will and human responsibility; a philosoph- 
ical argument. N. Y., Macmillan, ‘12. c. 
16+197 p. (4 p. bibl.) D. $1.50 n 

Puysiotocy. Greaves, Jos, Eames. 
tors influencing the quantitative determina- 
tion of gliadin. Berkeley, Cal., Univ. of 
Cal., ’11. [31]-74 p. (6 p. bibl.) 4°, pap., go c. 

Prays. Springfield, Mass., City Library Asso- 
ciation. Some modern plays. Springfield, 
Mass., City Lib. Assn. 8 p. 16°, pap., 5 c. 


science ; 


Develop- 


Some fac- 


The 


rigim, 


Learned, H. Barrett 
studies in the 


POLITICAL SCIENCE. 
president’s cabinet; 
formation, and structure of an American in- 
stitution. N. Y., Yale Univ., ’12. c. 12+ 
471 p. (22 p. bibl.) O. $2.50 n. 
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Bulletin, March, 


Salem P. L. 
Special reading list: poultry. 11 


PouLtry. 


Roethlem, Barbara Eliza 
yf different faces 


PRINTING 
relative legibility 
(In the 
chology, January, 1912. 23:1-36.) 
The article is f 
40 titles 


PSYCHOLOGY 


ing type. American Jou 


lowed by a bibliogray 

Angell, Ja. Rowland. Chapters 

from modern psychology. N. Y., Lonem 

7+ 308 p. (4 p. bibl.) O. 

Bureau of Railway Ec 
Washington, D. C. Ac 
of books in fourteen 
Chic., Univ. of Chic., 

Science. Williams, H. Smith, and E 
ington. Science in the industrial world. 
N. Y., Goodhue Co., ’11. c. 7+326 p. (3 Pp. 
bibl.) pls. pors. 8°. 

SHIP BUILDING. Sunderland (England) P. L. 
(Central and branches.) List of books on 
ship building, inc. naval architecture. ma- 
rine engineering, etc., Feb., ’12. 11 p. pap 

SMITHSONIAN INstTITUTION, Washington, D. 
C. Classified list of Smithsonian publica- 

distribution, January, 


ans, 
$1.35 n 
llective 


American 


Hunt- 


tions available for 
1912. 6+29 p. O. pan. 
Soctat Seligman, Edn. Rob. Anderson, 
ed, The social evil; with special reference 
to conditions existing in the city of New 
York; a report prepared [in under 
the direction of the Committee of Fifteen. 
2d ed., rev., with new material. N. Y., Put- 
nam. c. 02-’12. 17+303 p. (290% p. bibl.) 
O. (Putnam's science ser.) 
SocroLocy. Williams, H. Smith, and E 
ington. The conquest of nature. N. Y., 
Goodhue Co. [36 E. 23d St.], ‘11. c. 84 
325 p. (4 p. bibl.) front. pls. pors. 8°. 
—— Williams, H. Smith, and E. Huntington. 
Ingenuity and luxury. N. Y., Goodhue Co., 
"11. c. 8+336 p. (3 p. bibl.) pls. pors. 8 
America. Anderson, C. Loity 
Old Panama and Castilla del Or 
D. C., Sudwarth Co., “11. c. 154 
bibl.) pls. pors. maps. 8°, $5 


1902] 


Hunt- 


Bryan, Albert Hughes 
beets, 1905 to 
methods of sugar determinati 
D. C., Gov. Pr. Off., ’11. 48 p. ( 
tabs iagrs. pls. 8°. (U. S. Dept 
cukture, Bu. of bull. ) 


SUGAR. 


sugar Igto, 


Chemustry 


295 
ize 
Phe 
x 
= 
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+. 
her with 
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Wash., 
8 p. bibl.) 
4 


TecunicAL scuHoots. Schools of agriculture, 
mechanic arts and home-making. Albany, 
N. Y. 32 p. (20 p. bibl.) 8°. (Bull.) 

Town pLtanninc. N. Y. School of Philan- 
thropy. Bulletin. Social aspects of town 
planning. N. Y. Charity Organization Soc. 
of City of N. Y. 3 p. 

Unirep States. Carter, Clarence Edn. Great 
Britain and the Illinois country, 1763-1774. 
Wash., D. C., Am. Hist. Assn. ['10]. 9+ 
223 p. (15 p. bibl.) 12°. 

—— Hayden, Ralston. Topical reading list 
on the political and constitutional history 
of the United States for the use of students 
in history, fourteen and fifteen. University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., G. Wahr. 
c. 151 p. D. pap. 

—— Superintendent of Documents. American 
History. United States public documents 
relating to political, military and biograph- 
ical history, diplomatic relations, etc., for 
sale by the Superintendent. [2d ed.] 133 p. 

—— Bureau of Standards. Publications of the 
Bureau of standards. 2d ed. Issued Octo- 
ber 1, 1911. Wash., D. C., Gov. Pr. Off., 
‘in. 43 p. 4°. (Circular of the Bu. of 
Standards.) 

West Inpres. New York P. L. List of 
works relating to the West Indies. Pt. 11, 
recent accessions, recent books of interest, 
ete. Monthly Bulletin, Mar.,’12. 299 p. pap. 

Wisconstn. McCarthy, C. The Wisconsin 
idea N. Y., Macmillan. c. 15+323 p.- 
(10% p. bibl.) D. 

Wit anp Humor. Holiday, Carl. The wit 
ind humor of colonial days (1607-1800). 
Phil., Lippincott, ’12. c. 319 p. (7 p. bibl.) 
D. 

Women. Bullock, Edna Dean, Comp. Se- 
lected articles on the employment of women. 
Minneapolis, Minn., H. W. Wilson Co., ‘11. 
18-+-147 p. (9 p. bibl.) 12°. (Debaters’ hand- 
book ser.) 


Communications 


Aprit 16, 1912. 
Editor Library Journal: 

The brief notice of the new edition of The 
Century Dictionary which appeared in an ar- 
ticle on “Some reference books of ror,” in 
the March number of the Liprary JOURNAL. 
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is so little in accord with the facts and so in- 
jurious to us that we ask the privilege of 
correcting it. 

It states that “the reissue of the Century 
cannot be called a revision.” If the Century’s 
own definition of revision, “The act of revis- 
ing; re-examination and correction: as, the 
revision of statistics,” etc., 1s correct, then 
certainly this reissue not only can be called a 
revision, but is one. The writer of the notice 
simply ignores all the facts in regard to the 
revision, which are fairly stated in the preface 
to the new edition and are easily verifiable. 
She mentions the distribution of the material 
of the two “new volumes” of 1909 at the ends 
of the dictionary volumes, but fails to mention 
the elaborate correction of the plates of these 
original volumes; she speaks of material 
“added especially to the Cyclopedia of Names” 
(volume x1), but says nothing of the many 
thousands of changes in the plates of that 
volume (about 15,000); she notices that the 
atlas volume (xm) has been “revised by the 
new census returns,” but fails to state that the 
plates of the maps themselves have been min 
utely revised and increased in number and 
that the entire index of the atlas was reset, 
the revisions including not only the new 
United States census returns but the returns 
of many European countries, and also the ad- 
dition of many places which have been added 
to the maps, increasing the length of this in- 
dex by 3t pages and by 12,000 new entries. 

The new edition is a revision of the most 
genuine kind: (1) without the appended ma- 
terial of the new volumes it comprises a pains 
taking and minute revision of the plates of all 
the earlier matter, in executing which more 
than seventy-five thousand separate textual 
changes were made in the plates; and (2) 
with the material (1500 pages) of the “new 
volumes” it constitutes a revision as elaborate 
and an enlargement as extensive as any to 
which any dictionary has ever been subjected 

THe Century Co 


Library Calendar 


MAY 


1-2. Oklahoma L. Assoc., Enid. 

3. New England College Lbns., Tufts Col- 
lege, Mass., 2 p.m. 

7-8. Colorado L. Assoc., McClelland P. L., 
Pueblo. 

9. N. Y. L. C., Gen. Theo. Sem. Lib., 8:00 
p.m. 


Je. 6-7. Mass. L. Club, Springfield. Sce 
also under State Associations. 

Je. 17-21. California L. Assoc., Lake Tahoe. 

Je. 26-Jl. 2. A. L, A. Conference, Ottawa. 

Ji. 6-12. N. E. A. Meeting, Chicago. 

S. 1-7. L, A. U. K. Conference, Liverpool. 

S. 23-28. N. Y. L. A. “Library week,” Niag- 
ara Falls. 


Springfield City Library 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
HILLER C. WELLMAN, Librarian 


EDWARD L. TILTON, Architect 


View showing two-tier standard stack In basement. 
Capacity about 22,000 lineal feet of shelving. 


Open construction throughout affording a minimum obstruction tothe thorough distribution 
of light and air. 

Che only sanitary stack as there are no inaccessible space wasting hollow spaces to catch 
dirt and harbor vermin. 

Strong, compact, convenient, shelves instantly adjustable 


Low cost in spite of high quality, due to enormous production under modern principles of 
scientific management. 


THE SNEAD & CO., IRON WORKS 


Founded 1850 JERSEY CITry, N. J. 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Publishing Board 
78 E. WASHINGTON ST., - CHICAGO, ILL. 


A. L. A. Catalog. 1904-1911 


‘\n annotated list of the 3,000 dest deoks published since 1904, selected through 


votes_of 

brarians and various specialists in all parts of the country, and edited by the editor of 
the A. L A. Booklist. Zits as the most important atd in k selection si» the A. L. Aw 
Catalog of 1904 lo be published early in 1912. Advance subscription $1.00 (postpaid, 


$1.20); after publication, $1.50. 


A L. A. Manual of |ibrary Economy 


The following chapters are printed each as a separate pamphlet. l’rice, 10 cents each, 


50 or more, 4 cents each 


American Library History. Ky C. K. Koiron. 
II. Library of Congress. By W. W. Bisnor. 
IV. The College and University Library. By J. 1 Wvyen, Jk. 


IX. Library Legislation. By W. F. Yusr. 

XII Library Administration. by BE. Bostwick. 

XV. Branch Libraries and Other Distributing Agencies. Ky Linna A, 
EASTMAN, 

XVII. Order and Accession Department. Ky F. F. Horrer 

XX. Shelf Department. By Joseruine A. RATHBONE, 

XXII. Reference Department. Ky E. C. Rictiarpson. 

\XVI. Bookbinding. A. L. Battey. 


List of Subject Headings for a Dictionary Catalog 


New edition, thoroughly revised Edited by Mary J]. Bricgcs. Three times material of 


yrevious edition. Cloth, reinf reed, $2.50; carriage prepaid. 


Supplement to Kroeger’s Guide to Reference Books 


By Isapore G. MupGe_ Includes books published tgog-1o. Uniform in style with the 


Guide. Price, 25 cents. 


Foreign Book Lists 


Compiled to help librarians in book selection for non-English re 
French. Hy J. C. Brace. 23 cents. 
French Fiction. Hy WM. and Vine. 
German. Hy Emma GATIIKER. cents. 


Hungarian. Ky |. Maup Camrnuett. 1s cents. 
Norwegian and Danish. By Akne KinpaL. 25 cents 


Swedish. Ky Vatrrip PALMGKEN. 25 cents 


i 
ents 


One of the seven-story steel stacks 


Harvard Law Schoo! 


Library 


Fireproot Library Stacks 


and Furniture 


*TEEL 


suited to libraries. 


furnishings are especially 
Not 
fireproof, but more sanitary, durable, 


only 


attractive 
than 


convenient, 
more 
type. 
We build for library use steel desks, 
tables, 
newspapers 


economical the wooden 


card index cabinets, 


and book 


magazines, 


and relatively 


racks for 


trucks, filing cabinets—everything to 


render libraries fireproof in fact as 
well as name. 


Metal 


world and main- 


Operating the largest Furni- 


ture factories in the 
taining a special department of library 
designing, we are prepared to give 
librarians and architects the best ser- 


vice obtainable. 


SEND FOR 


ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY ¢ 


ITALOG 


ART METAL CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Jamestown, New York 
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DRAWING INKS 
ETERNAL WRITING INK 
ENGROSSING INK 
TAURINE MUCILAGE 
PHOTO-MOUNTER PASTE 
DRAWING-BOARD PASTE 
LIQUID PASTE 

OFFICE PASTE 
VEGETABLE GLUE, Etc. 


Are the Finest and Best Goods of Their Kind 


Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and ill-smelling inks and 
adhesives and adopt the Higgins Inks and Adhesives. They will 
be a revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean and well put up, and 
withal so efficient. They are specially adapted for use in Libraries, 
Schools, Architects’ and Engineers’ Offices, as well as for general home 
and office use. 


HIGGINS’ WHITE INK, for pen and brush work 
25 cents a bottle; 35 cents by mail. 


AT DEALERS GENERALLY 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 
Branches: Chicago and London 271 Ninth St.. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


PS AC LIBRARY BOOKBINDING is nec: ssarily the business 


of an expert. During the last twenty-five years CHIVERS 
has had watchful and alert experience while binding millions of books 
for Public Libraries. 

He was the first to adapt bookbinding to their special needs and 
has been constantly engaged in re-adapting the craft to the shifting 
character of book production. 

Imitation is the sincerest form of flattery, but it is only IMITA- 
TION after all. 

Public Libraries can obtain the REAL thing at the same price 
as the imitation. 

True economy in binding is not in its first cost, but in the number 
of issues it will serve while the book lasts in a clean and sound 
condition. 

Chivers’ binding is designed to enable every book to give the 
longest possible service. 

Write for information regarding our prices for rebinding and 
new books. 


CHIVERS BOOK BINDING COMPANY 
911-913 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Yorm 


Van TH LIBRA RNA 13 


and 29 w. 234 St’ Ge P, PUTNAM’S SONS 2s stranc 
Library Agents 


og eteng PUBLIC LIBRARIES was one of the special features of the 


Putnam House when esta»lished by the founder in 1*4t. Particular atten 


tion has been given by the Management since then to this branch of the business 
and it has greatly increased. We offer facilities possessed by no other house for 
thorough, efficient, intelligent, and economical service. Our 
branch house in London gives us peculiar advantages in this connection On our 
list of regular customers are numerous public and college libraries throughout the 
country 

Fifteen years ago the United States Naval Equipment Bureau began to place 
libraries on each vessel in the Navy. Every battleship and cruiser to-day has 
ad nirably selected libraries comprising general literature as well as technical books, 
for both officers and crew 

Che contracts for supplying these libraries are awarded by strict competitive 
bids. It speaks well for the efficiency of our Library Department that the libra- 
ries of at least 85 per cent of the vessels come from Putnams. 

We are always ready to make competitive offers for library contracts, when the 
conditions are such that, tair competition is really practicable. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


Our Library Department 


with its many years of experience, together with our 
unsurpassed stock of books of all publishers, combine 
to make a library service of unequalled efficiency. 


Public Libraries, Schools, Colleges 
and Universities 


have their book orders handled intelligently, expedi- 
tiously, and accurately by us, and find our prices 
satisfactory. We solicit correspondence from librarians 
not acquainted with our facilities. 


A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 
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BF On file in almost every public library of impor- 


tance in the United States. Send tor sample 


copy if your order has not yet been hled. 


Index Dates 


OF CURRENT EVENTS 


(Published Monthly ) 


Che INDEx To Dares is an index to the daily newspape: 


press for the trained literary worker, libraries of every gradc. 


and newspaper offices. It aims to cover thoroughly all the new. 


of the United States as a whole which is of permanent impo: 


tance, such of its local news as has more than local appeal, arc 


such news of the world at large as would be of interest to th. 


American reader—and this so far as possible even in the speci: | 


ized fields of endeavor. The scope of the INDEX is necessaril) 


elastic, and will be enlarged in immediate response to the tiny 


cial support it meets. 


Ta" Published monthly, cumulated quarterly. Subseripticn 


$2.00 per yea r 


The INpex tro Dares for the year rgt1, cumulated, forms 


part of the American /“itbrary Annual, tgtt-i2. Price, 


(including a subscription to the INDEX TO Dares for 1912) 


Binders for the INDEX supplied at 40 cents each. 


Address 


THE R. R. BOWKER COMPANY, Publishers 
298 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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BERNARD QUARITCH 


11 Grafton Street, New Bond St., London, W. 


Bookseller, Publisher and 
Agent for Public Institutions 


ERNARD QUARITCH would draw attention to the fact that he deals 

not only in rare and costly books, but also in every description of works 
in general literature, science and the arts, and that he is at all times willing to 
undertake the very smallest commissions for customers. 


He has always made a special feature of trying to procure for customers 
any books they may require which may not be in stock, and makes every effort 
to render this important department most efficient. 


Commissions for Auction Sales are faithfully executed, and he ts always 
ready to give customers his advice on this or any other subject connected 
with book collecting. 


Catalogues are issued monthly and forwarded to all customers who de- 
sire them. 


BERNARD QuUARITCH acts as agent to Learned Societies, Public Libraries 
and Institutions, both for the supply of books as well as forthe sale of their 
publications 


~ 


sOcN BROWN 


¢ American Library and Literary Agents 


a oy was established in 1864 for supplying American Public Libraries, Institutions 
and ok Collectors, with English and Continental Books. Manuscripts. Drawings. Phil: 
sopaical Apparatus, etc., at the lowest London prices. 

Special attention is paid to the selection and purchase of rare old books and manuscripts. 
Auction sales are caretully watched and good knowledge kept of the stocks of the old Book- 
sellers of Eurcpe 


Lists of Desiderata have the best attention and Librarians are respectfully requested to tes 
the value of the Agency by sending trial orders or by submitting lists for Estimates tor goods t 
be delivered, either free in London or New York, as desired. 


Auction Catalogues when printed in advance and Catalogues issued by Publishers anc 
Second-hand Booksellers are mailed to Customers when desired. 


Large shipments are sent by cheapest and ouickest route, or as ordered. Small shipment 
are made weekly through our New York Agency, at a minimum of expense and trouble tc 
purchasers, or single books are sent by mail on receipt of order. 


Special attention is given to Bindings in al! styles 


Periodicals are supplied either direct by mail from London or by mai] from New Yor 
Agency at lowest rates for prompt and efficient service. Send for Lists. 


Payments may be made either direct to London or in U. S. Currency through our New Yori 
Agency. 


R. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 4 Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, London. Wf, 


New York Agency, 16 Beaver Street 
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THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


_J AVING successfully conducted an extensive Library Depart. 
I ment for several years, handling with satisfaction the entire 
library business of some of the largest libraries of the country, we call 
yuur attention to the elaborate facilities at our disposal, and to the 
prompt and complete despatch of Library orders. A request for 
estimate on any miscellaneous list of publications will receive special 
attention. Books published abroad are secured within a very short 
time after order is placed—our branch houses in London, Paris, Berlin, 
as well as two Canadian houses, enable us to accomplish this. 

We solicit correspondence, and extend a cordial invitation to all 
interested in Free, Public, School, Circulating, or Private Libraries to 
‘isit our mammoth establishment. 


Yours very respectfully, 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 


PLace, New York 


EM. TERQUEM 
J. TERQUEM @ CO., Export Booksellers, Publishers, Bookbinders 
19, Rue Scribe, PARIS (FRANCE) 


Library Agents in Paris for the Supply of French and Continental Literature and Publications 
Special service recommended for out of print books and collections 


Catalogues published and sent on application. 

Agency in New York where shipments are made oncea week, and where payments and remittances are 
received. 

Terms and references will be gladly furnished 

Sole Agents for the United States of the Art and Architectural Publications of MASSIN (formerly 
Schmid & Daly) and THEZARD, and of the musical magazine 8. E. W.,g Organ of the Internationa! 
Society of Mus‘c, the finest magazine in existence relating to music, to which every Library should subscribe 


Subscription, $5.00 a year 
Sample copies sent free on application to 


J. TERQUEM & CO,., Beaver Street, eine. PARIS 


DURA BINDING COMPANY 


If you want the s/rongest Binding on your Library Books you 


should try the DURA, which is an improvement on the Wales’ 


Pat., June 7, 1898, and it can be had in any Style or Material. 


DURA BINDING COMPANY 


40 Shawmut Ave., Marlborough, Mass. 


J. RUFUS WALES, Prop. 


j 


IN PREPARATION READY IN APRIL 
American Library Annual 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS 


Index to Dates of Current Events in 1911 
Necrology of Writers, Deceased in 1911 
Bibliographies Published in 1911 
Statistics of Book Production, 1911 77 
American Decisions in Copyright 

Cases, 1911 , A Book for 
Library Periodicals Public 


National Library Associations 
Libraries 


State Library Associations Within its scope 


State Library Commissions 


shrarv >» Tinited States 

Library Clubs in the United States probably the most 

Great Libraries of the World 

Library List for United States 
with name of Librarian and Statistical 
Information Concerning 1500 Public Li- 
braries. 

Library List for Canada 

List of Private Collectors of Books in the United 
States, Revised and Extended 

Book Trade Associations, Periodicals, Ete. 

Directory of Publishers Issuing Books in 191] 

Directory of Booksellers in the United States and 


Canada, interleaved for annotations 


valuable aoneerer 


Site d from our ofhice 


OCTAVO, CLOTH BINDING. PRICE $5.00 


Office of THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY 
L O. Box 943 298 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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/f vou insist upon having your books bound tn 
Holliston Library Buckram your expense for rebinding will be Cut in Two 
because it will Double the Life of Your Books 


\ IRMATION 7 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, “fe “t Norwood, Mass. 


New York Office: 67 Fifth Avenue 


BOOKBINDINC- WORTH WHILE TO LIBRARIANS 


\ TITH thirty years’ experience in the business of Bookbinding, and realizing the progressiveness of 
Librarians, in this line as well as other important features of library matters, I am fully pre 

pared to do your work in the best, cheapest and most economical manner, giving you at the same time 
prompt service 

L use only acid-free leather (made special for me), and other best materials adapted for Library 
work. 

As a sample I offer to rebind, free of charge, 2 vols., 12mos, sent me prepaid. 

| cordially invite Librarians and others interested, to visit me at my new fire proof bindery, the 
largest and best equipped bindery in the United States 

You will always tind me in the bindery, as I supervise all the work. 


WILLIAM H. RADEMAEKERS 
IMPROVED LIBRARY BINDER 
Binder for the Newark Free Public Library 
Cor. Chester Avenue and Oraton Street, - NEWARK, N. J. 


THE “FORBES” ()% request THE BERLIN 


LIBRARY CARD DATER 7 PHOTOGRAPHIC CO. 


HANDY, COMPACT, will be pleased to send free ot 


DISCOUNT 
FOR LARGE 
ORDERS 


STYLE 7 


JA 12’ 12M by the 


Largest Li- 


STYLE 2 brary in the 


19° 12 N World. 


DAVID FORBES 


Rubber Stamps, Ink Pads 


34 Canal Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


. - 
STRONG charge their catalog of 600 
| Full set of abbreviated dates and reproductions of masterpieces 
|] complete aiphabe: with cack suitable for use in decoration 

dater. 
Party issuing book or checking of libraries. Address: 
card can be determined by 305 Madison Ave.. New York. 
using initials. 

PRICE 

C, The English Catalogue of Books 
NEW VOLUMES 
LIBERAL 


Volume for 1911, 8vo, cloth, $1.50. Nox 
Ready. 

Cumulated Volame, 1906-1910. half 
morocco, price to libraries, duty free, 
$22.50. Now Ready. 

Cumulated Volume, 1801-1836, Now first 
issued to make the series complete from the 
beginning of the roth Century. Uniform 
with the above, $22.50. Axpected soon. 


Please Order Through 


Office of THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY 


| 298 Broadway, New York 


| A SUGGESTION IN LIBRARY ECONOMY 
F ‘END FOR SAMPLES 
; 
} 
\ 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


153, 155 and 157 Fifth Avenue, New York City BOOKSELLERS 


WE invite the attention of LIBRARIANS to our extensive and complete stock of 
English and American books of all publishers supplied at the lowest market rates. 


FORE!IGN BOOKS imported free of duty. Special attention given to 
obscure and out of print publications. 


THE BOOK BUYER, a monthly magazine devoted to books, authors and literary 
affairs, with a special department for matters of interest to LIBRARIANS, will be 
sent free to any library on application. 


OUR BOOK BUSINESS 


as grown steadily year by year until now our Philadelphia store sells more books than any 
other American retail house, and our New York store is a close second, 

The reason is simply this: we carry a most comprehensive stock, buy when and where 
vooks can be had to the best advantage, taking them in such lots as will command the lowest 
possible prices. 

Our facilities for supplying libraries, both private and public, are of the verv best. New 
books are on our tables the day of publication, and nearly always at less than publishers’ prices 


Our NEW BOOK CATALOGUE is ready. Kindly let us know if you wish a copy. 


PHILADELPHIA’ JOHN WANAMAKER NEW YORK 


H. SoTHERAN & Co. 


Booksellers, Bookbinders, and Publishers, and Genera/ Agents in 
Europe for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. 


ITH exceptionally long experience in Library Agency, they can promise the best care, dili- 
gence, and discretion in everything relating to it, and in sma!) matters as well as great. 
Established 1816. 


A Monthiy Catalogue of Second-Hand Books (‘*Sotheran's Price-Current of Literature,”) post free. 


140 Strand, W.C., and 43 Piccadilly, W.: Lonaosm. 
Telegraphic Address: ROOKMEN, LONDON. Oodes’ UNICODE and A BC, 


F.A. BROCKHAUS, Leipzig, Querstrasse 16 


Founded 1805. BRANCH HOUSES IN LONDON AND PARIS 


Eurepean Agent fora great number of American University Libraries, Colleges Govern 
ment institutions and Collectors in the United States and Canada. 

Houses at LEIPZIG for German and General Literature ; in LONDON and PARIS for 
English and French. 

Peculiar facilities for prompt filling of Library orders at reasonable prices, Special atten- 
tion paid to the purchase of sets and old and rare books. Veriodicals promptly supplied either 
by my own shipments or by bookpost. 

Own bookbinding establishments : Excellent workmanship, best material, correct lettering. 

Brockhaus’ Monthly List of New Books sent post free on application 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 
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DIRECTORY OF LIBRARY SUPPLIES. 


ADHESIVE PAPER, ADHESIVE CLOTH, 
GUMMED ALPHABETS NUMERALS. 
Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. Springfield, Mass. 
BINDING. 
Angel Guardian Press, Bosten, Mass 
Barrett Bindery Co, Chicago, Ill. Torsion Binder 
for reading tables 
H. Blackwell, roth St, and University Pl., N. Y. 
City 
Cedric Chivers, gt1-913 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, 
N. 


A. Geist, 455 6th Ave., N. Y. City. 
W. G. Johnston & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pfister Bookbinding Co., 141 E, 25th St, N. Y. City. 
Wm. H. Rademaeckers, Newark, N. J 
( Islar Vie Place Ne Rochelle, 
N } ke re ana 
J. Rufus Wales. Marlboro, Mass 
BOOK COVERS, LABELS| BINDERS. 
ay...1 Brothers, Syracuse, 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co., Springfel d, Mass. 
W. G. Johnston & Co, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Library Bureau, Boston, New York 
. Van Everen, 60 Ann St., N. Y. 
Wels tinder Co., Toledo, O. 
BOOK STACKS, LIBRARY FURNITURE, 
Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. 
Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 
Geo, B. Meleney & Co. t19 Monroe St., Chicago. 
Snead & Co. Iron Works, Jersey City, N. J. 
George Stikeman. 55 W. 26th St., N. Y. City.. 
ser fadison \. City 
Clement Co. 256 Ave., N. Y. City. 
Cosmos P’sture Co.. 119 W, 25th St., N. Y. City. 
CARD AND FILING CABINETS, ETC. 
Art Meta! Construction Co., Jamestown, 
Globe Wernicke Co., 380 Broadway, N: Y. City. 
Cibrery Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 
McClurg & Co., 215-221 Wabash Chicago, 
The Macy Co., 343 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
Scrantom, Wetmore & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
CATALOG CARDS. 
Globe Wernicke Co., 380 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
Eabeasy Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 
A, C, McClurg Co., 215-221 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


IN), 

Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y 
INKS, MUCILAGE, PASTE, CLIPS, ETC. 
Arabol Mfg. Co., too William St., New York. 

Bookbinders’ Flexible Glue and Library Paste. 
Clipper Mfg. Co.. New York, 
Cushman & Dennison, 244 % 23d St., N. Y. City. 
Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N ¥ 
CC Higgins & Co., 271 oth St., Brooklyn. 
W. G. Johnston & Co.. Pittsburgh, Pa 
Niagara Clip Co., 123 Liberty St.. N. Y. City 
Sieber & Trussell Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo, 
L. E. Waterman & Co., N. Y. City. 
The Wire Novelty Co., Holyoke, Mass. 


LADDERS. 
Bicycle Step Ladder Co., 65 Randolph St., Chicago, 
Putnam & Co., 244 Water St., N. Y. City. 
LETTER COPYING MACHINES AND 
DUPLICATORS. 
Vawman & Erbe Mfg. Co.. Rochester, N.Y. 


HELP WANTED. 


“ s tor tw re« years, of 1 mar of 
train ‘ i? l ne Ww pathy v ith 
the missionary spirit of the college, to catalog its 
library Ihe colle will pay expenses out and back, 
ovide « during the nine months of the college 
ir, and i salary of S500 a year a with 
etere? Rev oo lohn St City 


THE LIBRARY JOURNAL 


Books and Pamphlets on 
Railroads, Canals, Finance, Bank- 
ing, Accountancy, Speculation 
and Economics 


DIXIE BOOK SHOP 
41 Liberty Street, New Yerk 


CATALOGUES. 


RUSSIAN AND JEWISH BOOKS | 


are supplied to the New York, Chicago, 
etc., Public Libraries, by 
M. CUREWITCH 
Bookseller and Importer 


202 East Broadway. New York 


Write for Catalogues 


OOKS.—All out-of-print books supplied, 

no matter on what subject. Write us. 

We can get you any book ever published. 
Please state wants. When in England call 
and see our 50,000 rare books. BAKER'S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright 
Street, Birmingham, England. 


ALBERT BONNIER PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Scandinavian and Finnish Books 


40 West 28th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
LIBRARY AGENTS LISTS FREE 


Send your ‘* Wants”’ to 


WILLIAM R. JENKINSCO. 


851-853 Sixth Ave. (Cor. 48th St.) New York 


FRENCH MEDICAL 
SERMAN anv OTHE corning 
GERMOREIGN HORSES, CATTLE, DOGS 

and o er omestt« 

BOOKS Animals 


Catalogues on Application 


U. S. GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


SPECIALTY. 
Largest Stock in Existence 


w. BH. LOWDERMIIK & CO., 
1424-6 F Washington. D. ©. 


TICE & LYNCH 


Custom house Brokers 
16 Beaver St., New York 


Importations of books and Works of Art con- 
signed to us will receive careful attention 


Hinds and Noble, 31-33-35 West 15th St.,N. ¥. City. Catalogues 


Secondhand and New. 


} = 


Dealers Who Issue Catalogues of Library Books 


Anderson, John R., 76 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Baker Taylor Co., Wholesale Booksellers, 33-37 


‘ New York 
Bjérck and Bérjesson, 40 W. 28th St., 


Blessing, W. P., Mgr., 328 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Bate (Larger stock of 
magazine sets 


all other dealers combined.) 


and Importers of 
Ave. and 27th St., New 
A., 243 Toronto, Canada. 
Ww. Largest stock of Pe 
dete tn the World. 
ll, William J., Pa. (Americans 
— ( 
Caspar, C. N., Co., 431 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Clark, Charles W., Co., 128 West 23d St., New York. 
Crawford, A. J., 4th and Chestnut Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 


ike. 8 N. Clark St, 
= Technology, $2.65 
Foley, P. K., 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Geodspeed’s Bookshop, sa Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Gregory, H., 116 Union St., Providence, R. I. 
Humphrey, G. P., 6s Spring St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Huntting, The H. R., Ce. Springfield, Mass. 
Huston, A. J., 92 Exchange St., Portland, Me 
Lauriat, Chas. E., Co., 385 Washington St., Boston. 
Lemcke & Buechner, 30 West s7th St., New York. 
Lexington Book Shop, 120 East soth St., N. Y. 
Liebeck, C. F., 442 E. 67th St., Chicago, TL 
Littlefield, George E., 67 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
Loeser & Co., Frederick, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

A 

Wholesale 330-352 E. Ohio St., 
MeDevitt-Wilson Bargain Book Shop, Church pa 

N. Y., Publishers’ Remainders, dia, New 

Rare Books, Schecrigtion 
McDonough Co., Joseph, 73 Hudson Ave., Albany, N.Y. 


Malkan, Henry, 42 Broadway, New York. 
McVey, John Arch Pa. 
Matthews, L. S., & Co., 2623 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Mendora, Isaac, Book Co., 17 Ann St, New York. 
N. roth St, Phile., 


Publishers and 
Wabash 


(Americana, English 
Schulte. Theo. Fast New York. 


Scrantom, Wetmore & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
G. | 1gt-1s5 West St, New 
in various languages.) 


an J., Taunton, Mass. 
0,e00 pamphlets 


Torch Press Book lowa 
Union Fifth Ave. New 


York. 
Philadelphia and New York. 
Boots and Rare Books 


FOREIGN. 
Baer, Joseph, & Co., Hochstrasse 6, Frankfort, Ger. 
Baber’ Great 14-16 John Bright St., Bir 


Eng. 
Brill, E. ag Oriental Printer and Publisher, Leiden, 
Holland. 


Brockhaus, F, A., Querstrasse 16, Leipzig, Germ. 
Ellis, Messrs., 29 New Bond St., London, Eng. 
Fock, Buchhandlung Gustav., 


Gilhofer & Ranschb Bognergasse 


Gottschalk, . 19 Unter den Linden, Berlin. 

Karl W., Kénigstrasse 29, Leipzig, 


Hiersemann, 
Germany. 


Higham, Charles, & Son., Farringdon St., London, 
E. C. (Theology, and remainders.) 
Junk, W., Berlin, Kurfurstendamm. (Science.) 


Lemcke & Buechner (London, Paris, Leipzig), New 


York. 
(Fine 


incl Prints ané 
Catalogues gratis and post free.) 


Nijhoff, Martinus, Lange Voorhout 9, The Hague, 
Holland. 


| Oller, Leo. S., ~ and 

Florence, I Americana, 1 
Wg and t illuminations, Dante 

of every kind, artistical 


books 
Quaritch, Bernard, 1; Grafton St. New Bod St, 
London, England. 


Sotheran, Henry, & Co., 140 Strand, London, W. C. 


G. E. & Co., 151-155 W. ssth St. New 
York; also Leipzig, London, Paris. 


Stevens, Son & Stiles, 39 Great Russell St., London, 
w.c end 


Terowem Em., 1¢ Rue Scribe, Paris, France. 


DOM ESTIC. as 
inavian 
Ane 
J 
by 
Rosenthal’s Antiquariat (Ludwig 
), Hi dstrasee 
14 Munich, Germany. (American ané 
ints, Incunables, mss., books, Prints.) 
q 
I. Stec 
a 


Our Library Business is Steadily Increasing 


FEW REASONS WHY! 


Experience Large Stock 
Promptness' Special Rates 
Accuracy 


SOME SPECIALS 


NEW INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPEDIA. Full mor., 22 vols. (in- 
cluding one year book), as new, publisher’s price, $262.50. Our price, $92.50 


SHAKESPEARE’S WORKS. “Stratford-on-Avon” Edition. 10 vols. 


Publisher's price, $75.co. Our price, - - - - - $27.50 

DE TOCQUEVILLE’S DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA. vols. 
Century Co. Publisher's price, $5.00 me¢. Ourprice, - - - $1.25 

LINCOLN’S WORKS. National Edition. 8 vols. Publisher's price, 

$20.00. Our price, - - - - §4.50 

PARKMAN’S WORKS. Little, Brown & Co. 13 vols. Publisher's price, 

$2600. Ourprice, - - - - $12.00 

STORY OF THE CONGO FREE stencil ~. H. W. Wack. Pub- 


lisher’s price, $3 50 Our price, - - - - $0.75 


TRANSPORTATION CHARGES PREPAID 
ESTIMATES FURNISHED ON NEW AND OLD BOOKS 


HENRY MALKAN 
New Forks Bradway and 55 Now St., Now York 
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